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Governor Smith is the greatest political 
philosopher of the day.— May. Gen. 
Henry I. Aven. 


The prohibition issue in a Presidential 
campaign is distinctly a false issue. 
— Wixuram R. Hearst. 


We Democratic women believe that you 
never gain by doing a negative thing. 
— Mrs. FRAnKLIn RooseEveLt. 


fy 
I am absolutely dry. Indeed, I practice 
dryness. — Mrs, Neture TayLoe Ross. 


Another thing that I can’t understand 
about the State Department is why it 
gives all this invaluable publicity. 
— Count Karo yl. 


fe 
Music should be looked upon, not as a 
form of pleasure, but as an emotional 


shampoo. — Percy C. Buck. 
oh 
One difficulty about hay fever is that it 


has practically no social sense. — Exsie 


McCormick. rs 


Any war in history could have been 
stopped if, at the psychological moment, 
somebody had pulled a good joke. — Bruce 


BarTon. 


Through force of will I have now trained 


myself in speaking to refer to Thomas 
Jefferson. — Mrs. Franxuin RooseveE tt. 





Remarkable Remarks 


Nothing doing, I won’t read any more 


speeches. — GOVERNOR SMITH. 


No one knows what prohibition is. 
— Mrs. Maset WALKER WILLEBRANDT. 


The real problems of today are not 
political. Only the politicians live in the 
world they talk about. — ELEUTHERIOS 


VENIZELOS, rs 


The real originals now are the people 
who behave properly. — Epitu SitwE Lv. 


The Belgian job was one of the most 
unpleasant things I ever had to do in my 


life. — HersBert Hoover. 


ry 
It would seem that Dr. Butler and Mr. 






If a person is torturing a child or rob- 
bing a man or insulting a woman all in the 
name of God, then his idea of God is 
wrong. — Dr. Frank CRANE. 


The class war was invented by the 
classes. — H. G. WELLS. 


Practically all the beautiful smiles in the 
world belong to homely women. — Hey- 
woop Broun. 


A man’s underwear symbolizes his view 
of himself. — Georce Jean NaTHan. 


I have no personal friends. — Leon 
TROTSKY. 


Wholesome necking is to be encouraged. 


Raskob are imposing personalities, but | __ Joun B. Watson 


only to those who are willing to be im- 


posed upon. — Witiiam R. Hearst. 


The farther back you go, the farther 


you can see ahead. — Henry Forp. 


*Advice on every subject from daughter 
Mary’s love affair to cash investments is 
sometimes asked of the family physician. 


— Dr. JosepH GARLAND (page 256). 
} 


Some very short lives are complete. 


— Dean INGE. 


If a man could read and know one hun- 
dred books, properly chosen, he would 


have an education. — Arruur BrisBANe. 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
Sac Hak rile dar. Jeteting, Madi 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, 
Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels, guides, motors, etc. 
AGENTS WANTED 
Norway-Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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grown to such proportions that political 

observers are beginning to doubt its solidity. 
The Southern voter is traditionally hostile to all 
things Republican, election laws will impede him if 
he attempts to bolt the Democratic ticket, but his 
lack of sympathy for Al Smith and his feeling that 
Southern Democracy was betrayed at Houston may 
drive him into surmounting these obstacles. Al Smith 
is a wet, and the South, politically, at least, is bone 
dry. Al Smith is Catholic, and the South, with the 
exception of Louisiana, is overwhelmingly Protest- 
ant. These two divergences are at the root of an 
ill-concealed ferment in the Southern Democratic 
camp. Senator Pat Harrison may wag his tongue 
from now until doomsday, Senator Robinson may 
stump the Southern tier from Hot Springs to 
Atlanta, but unrest will not down. In Washington it 
is reported in newspaper circles that Hoover has an 
excellent chance of carrying the border States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee and of breaking the wall at 
North Carolina, with an outsider’s show in Georgia 
and Alabama. The fact that Mr. Hoover’s speaking 
itinerary has been made tentatively to include an 
appearance in the South indicates that Republicans 


Sie of dissension in the Solid South have 


will take advantage of these possibilities. Up to 
this point dissensions in the South have arisen 
from negative rather than positive causes. The 
South is discontented politically, not because it 
has been impressed with the admirable qualities of 
Herbert Hoover, but because it is prejudiced against 
Al Smith. If Mr. Hoover is able to impress the 
South with his own great competency he will have 
brought even nearer the end of Democratic unity 
below Mason and Dixon’s line. 


Some Like Him Hot 
Bo a man who generally speaks his mind and 


speaks it plainly, Governor Smith has fallen into 
strange ways. Impressed by party leaders with the 
need of gathering votes from all quarters, the 
Democratic candidate has begun to talk in riddles or 
not to talk at all. The self-assurance, the clarity, 
and directness which marked his leadership in New 
York State have fallen away from him in the stress 
of a national campaign. His sudden resort to obscur- 
antism upon the issue of farm relief appears to be the 
move of a man who is trying to please everybody and 
succeeding in pleasing no one. It suggests less 
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concern for agriculture than for the harvesting of 


farm votes on election day. | 
Early in August Governor Smith gave a news- 


paper interview which, if it did not place him in — 


direct opposition to the McNary-Haugen equaliza- 
tion fee, certainly created the impression that he 
personally would have none of it. When his attitude 
toward the equalization fee was accepted as one of 
opposition he made no denial. But last week, from 
the office of Democratic Chairman John J. Raskob, 
came an announcement which placed a new and 
contrary interpretation upon this interview. Gover- 
nor Smith, said Mr. Raskob, had not rejected the 
equalization fee. “Governor Smith has not expressed 
himself in any way on that particular feature.” It 
might have been expected that Governor Smith 
would explain this discrepancy between his own an- 
nouncements and those of his Democratic chief, but 
from the executive mansion at Albany came only 
silence and more silence. The governor referred 
interviewers to his acceptance speech in which he 
said: “Our platform declares for the development of 
codperative marketing and an earnest endeavor to 
solve the problem of the distribution of the cost of 
dealing with crop surpluses over the marketed unit 
of the crop whose producers are benefited by such 
assistance.” It must be assumed, therefore, that the 
governor stands upon this ambiguous party plank. 
Like Senator Robinson, he may not favor the equali- 
zation fee, but he favors something just like it. This 
latter-day hedging is strangely unlike the Al Smith 
New York State has come to admire. 

Snarled in the tangles of his party, Governor 
Smith is forced to look many ways at once. The fa- 
cetious C. Bascom Slemp, former secretary to 
President Coolidge, has suggested the only way out. 
Let Governor Smith debate with Senator Robinson 
on the subject of prohibition. Let him then debate 
with Chairman Raskob on the issue of farm relief. 
When these two encounters have been staged and 
reduced to type we shall have some idea of where 
the Democratic party stands, and the Democratic 
party will have some slight knowledge of its own 
position in regard to these embarrassing problems. 


The Case for the Immigrant 


MMIGRATION may not bulk large as a cam- 

paign issue in the estimation of native Americans, 
but it is dear to the hearts of naturalized citizens 
who form a not inconsiderable part of the electorate. 
Upon this issue both Presidential candidates have 
defined their views. Both Governor Smith and Mr. 
Hoover favor amendment of the immigration law 
of 1924 so as to prevent the division of families 
emigrating from other countries to ours. The desira- 
bility of such amendment is undeniable; strict ap- 
plication of the present system has been responsible 
for cruel and heartless separation of parents and 


children. All that is needed is some opportunity for 
humanity and plain common sense to play their 
part. Upon the question of the National Origins 
Act, however, the two candidates are divided. 
Governor Smith has indicated that he wishes it to 
become effective. Mr. Hoover has declared defi- 
nitely for its repeal. Of these opinions, Mr. Hoover’s 
seems the better advised. 

Under the National Origins Act, which is embodied 
in the law of 1924, quotas among the foreign nations 
are to be redistributed. Whereas the population of 
the United States in 1890 now forms the basis for the 
distribution of quotas, the census of 1920 will be the 
basis if the National Origins Act is put into effect. 
It was to have become effective in July, 1927, but by 
action of Congress the date was postponed until 
July, 1929. 

If Governor Smith’s advice is heeded 1929 will be 
marked by a general upheaval and a complicated 
readjustment. Mr. Hoover’s plan carries the greater 
practical value for the simple reason that no 
readjustment, however carefully carried out, can be 
satisfactory to all. Naturalized Americans from 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Italy would be 
pleased to see the act effective because redistribu- 
tion would increase the quotas of their native lands. 
Those from Germany, the Irish Free State, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden would be injured because 
their quotas would be lowered. When the read- 
justment had been made, there would remain the 
same dissatisfaction, transferred to different groups 
of the population. The problem would still exist, 
and the fact that a change had been made would 
tend to encourage agitation for still another change. 

The present arrangement may not be altogether 
just, but the National Origins Act offers no improve- 
ment. So long as the quota system is applied to im- 
migration it must be applied arbitrarily, and neither 
the National Origins Act or any other piece of 
manipulating can avoid discrimination. In advocat- 
ing the repeal of the act Mr. Hoover has taken a 
reasonable and highly practical position. 


The Dog in the Peace Manger 


EGOTIATIONS between the French Ambas- 
sador at Moscow and Maxim Litvinov, 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, have resulted 
in Russia’s acceptance of the Pact of Paris, better 
known in this country as the Kellogg treaty. The 
note in which Comrade Litvinov announces Russia’s 
adherence is a strange mixture of truths and half 
truths. It welcomes the pact as giving Russia op- 
portunity “to put before all the participants . . . a 
question most important for peace, that is the ques- 
tion of disarmament,” but spends long paragraphs 
denouncing the pact as indefinite and marred by 
reservations. Between the lines may be read Rus- 
sia’s chagrin at not being admitted as an original 
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signatory, and her wrath at the refusal of the powers 
to take seriously her plan for complete scrapping of 
armies and navies. The note indicates that Russia 
will be inclined to use her adherence to the pact as 
a lever for again raising this specious and utterly 
impractical plan. 

Commissar Litvinov complains that the treaty 
leaves room for too many conflicting interpretations 
of the formula for the prevention of war. Heobjects 
to the reservations demanded by Europe and tacitly 
admitted by Secretary Kellogg, particularly Great 
Britain’s sweeping insistence on freedom of action in 
unnamed regions. He is irritated by the sins of 
omission which he finds in the treaty. In these 
criticisms, M. Litvinov shares the opinion of many 
others. His points are well taken. Where he errs is in 
his assumption that the formulation of a treaty 
abolishing all war and covering all possible contin- 
gencies of war can be framed at this time. He errs in 
assuming that permanent peace can be attained by 
one magnificent gesture, instead of by a progressive 
series of arbitration treaties and disarmament agree- 
ments. M. Litvinov professes to believe that he can 
invent a plan which will accomplish the job at a 
single stroke, but it is hard to credit his sincerity. 

For Russia, despite her suggestions of complete 
disarmament, is building a military force the equal 
of any in Europe. She is still pledging herself to 
world revolution, the overturn by violence of all 
existing Governments save her own bit of paradise. 
For a nation thus sworn to violence her objections 
to the Pact of Paris are strange words. They do not 
ring true. They are the lines of an actor cast in a réle 
for which he has no sympathy, but which he is will- 
ing to assume for the improvement of his own pri- 
vate fortunes. Russia’s greatest opportunity to move 
in the direction of peace is to renounce the revolu- 
tionary idea. When she does this, her adherence to 
the Pact of Paris will have larger meaning, and her 
criticisms of it will be more to the point. 


Rules of an International Chaperone 


fie! hardy perennial, the Monroe Doctrine, 
has come before the Council of the League of 
Nations, and the Council, after long sessions behind 
closed doors, has made judicious but evasive answer. 
It has told Costa Rica, who asked for an interpreta- 
tion, that the Monroe Doctrine is a problem be- 
tween the United States, Latin America, and the 
gatepost. If there are to be any interpretations, they 
must be made in the Western Hemisphere. This is 


judicious in that it avoids treading on the toes of the » 


United States, but it is evasive in that it fails to deal 
directly with Costa Rica’s request. What Costa 
Rica wanted was an expression by the League as to 
Its opinion in the matter. What the League has said 
in essence is that no opinion is necessary. 

Costa Rica can’t have overlooked the recognition 


of the Monroe Doctrine in Article XXI of the 
League Covenant, which declares that “Nothing in 
this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of international engagements such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance of 
peace.” Costa Rica must have wished to go beyond 
this. She must have desired a statement from the 
League as to just what it construed this doctrine 
to be, and just how far it recognized the right of the 
United States under this doctrine to intervene in 
the affairs of Latin America. Costa Rica was sup- 
ported on the Council by the representatives of 
Colombia, Cuba, and Chile. Sefior Restrepo of 
Colombia is reported to have said that while “origi- 
nally the Monroe doctrine was a doctrine of libera- 
tion, it is now a doctrine of oppression.” 

Minor prophets in the political field have been 
predicting for a long time that the League and the 
United States would eventually clash in Latin 
America. Every Council meeting sees the clash post- 
poned. If the United States can prove to Latin 
America that the Monroe Doctrine 1s not a weapon 
of oppression, and that contrary to Sefior Restrepo’s 
idea it is still a doctrine of liberation, the danger of 
a clash may be removed once and for all. It is in our 
behavior toward Latin America that Costa Rica 
will find the interpretation she is seeking; and if this 
behavior is divorced from the myth of dollar diplo- 
macy, Costa Rica will find that he has little to fear. 


The Gates of Valhalla 


[soe AMUNDSEN was the only man who 
had been to the ends of the earth. He discov- 
ered the South Pole; he crossed the North Pole in a 
dirigible. Buckling pressure ridges, open leads in 
limitless ice fields, fitful sleeps 
in the lee of an overturned dog 
sled — these were the facts of 
his everyday life. He pioneered 
an airplane dash for the Pole, 
and his experience led him to 
doubt the feasibility of heavier- 
than-air craft for polar explo- 
ration. Nevertheless, he gave his 
life in a venture which he must 
have felt unsafe from the start. 

There is something splendid and something 
deeply tragic in Amundsen’s last expedition. Two 
years ago he led an expedition across the Pole by 
dirigible. General Nobile, designer of the craft, was 
its skipper. After the party returned to civilization 
Nobile belittled the contribution which the others 
had made. All credit for success, he said, belonged to 
Mussolini. Amundsen protested against so obvious a 
misrepresentation of an expedition which had flown 
the Norwegian flag, been navigated by a Norwegian, 
headed by himself, and half financed by American 
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money. Nobile became acrimonious, and Amundsen 
dropped the argument. 

But whatever bitterness the Norwegian may have 
felt at the unfairness which his former companion 
had displayed was put aside when the Jta/ia disap- 
peared on May 25. Amundsen was the first to offer 
himself for rescue work, and although it was June 18 
before he finally entered the cabin of the French 
Latham plane and took off on the flight which was 
never completed, the intervening weeks were spent 
in tireless attempts to aid. 

On August 31, a Norwegian ice breaker picked up 
one of the Latham’s pontoons, pierced with a 
jagged hole. This is all the evidence which exists of 
the possible fate met by Amundsen and his five 
brave companions. Perhaps they are still alive — 
marooned upon an ice floe where their ship crashed, 
tearing off its pontoons in the disaster. But it is a 
slim chance. Amundsen, safely set down anywhere 
in the North, might overcome his obstacles and fight 
back to land. But Amundsen in a plane was as help- 
less as’ the least experienced of his companions. 
Reluctantly, one can only conclude that he has fal- 
len victim to a science which he felt was unsuited 
for the very sort of expedition he so cheerfully 
joined. The world loses a brave sportsman and a 
rugged adventurer in Captain Amundsen. If ever 
Norseman earned his Valhalla it was he. 


Full Stops in Chicago 


HE long-brewing war between theatre owners 

and musicians over the installation of synchro- 
nized sound devices in connection with motion 
pictures has burst upon battle-scarred Chicago, the 
one place where peace would have been doubly 
welcome. In response to the call of the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians, organists and orchestras in 
some 300 neighborhood theatres have abandoned 
their jeweled diapasons, closed their violin cases, 
thrust their scores into brief cases, and walked out 
for a vacation of indefinite length. Patrons of films 
which are not yet equipped with organized noises 
and vocal disturbances will have to sit in silence 
while their favorite peroxide blondes move through 
complicated reels to the ultimate osculation. 

The Chicago Federation of Musicians has seen the 
handwriting on the screen — or heard the bellowing 
from the stage — and decided that for its own good 
something must be done to prevent the inroads of 
the “talkies.” With an accumulation of legal acumen 
which includes Clarence Darrow, the Federation has 
organized itself for a fight to the finish. Its weapon is 
the strike. Among its demands is one that any 
theatre employing an organist during the current 
season and choosing to install the paraphernalia of 
the. talkies must retain the services of the musi- 
cian. Another tenet holds that four weeks’ notice 
instead of the customary two must be given 


any musician who is to be discharged. A third re- 
quires that certain houses shall employ at least four 
musicians exclusive of the organist. Such are the 
devices by which the musicians would entrench 
themselves against canned symphonies. 

A few years ago the motion picture furnished work 
for a large number of unemployed violinists, trom- 
bonists, tuba players, drummers, and organists. 
Now the motion picture, through a mechanical 
invention of doubtful artistic value, is able to dis- 
pense with their services. The outcome of the war 
depends a great deal upon the success of the talkies 
and the reaction of the public to them. Before it is 
over hostilities which are now confined to Chicago 
may spread from Hollywood to New York City. 


Bigger and Better Dinosaurs 


HE remains of a prehistoric animal “about the 
size of the Woolworth Building if the building 
were in a horizontal position” have been discovered 
at the edge of the Gobi Desert by the expedition of 
Roy Chapman Andrews. Considering that the 
Woolworth Building measures 792 feet from side- 
walk to gilded pinnacle, it must be admitted that 
Dr. Andrews has uncovered a large monster or that 
someone associated with the expedition has un- 
leashed a large imagination. The Atlantasaurus, 
largest prehistoric animal previously catalogued, 
was assigned a length of 120 feet. That was alto- 
gether large enough for the amateur paleontologist. 
The Andrewsaurus, as the new chimera must 
certainly be labeled, goes some 500 feet too far. 
From tip to tail it stretches the length of two foot- 
ball fields and half the length of a third. Our office 
statistician has estimated that 166,500 of them, 
stretched end to end, would have girded the globe. 
A string of eleven Pullman cars would not reach 
beyond it. When details of its proportions are made 
public statisticians will have an interesting time 
figuring out how many leather bill folds could be 
manufactured from its hide, and how many tooth- 
brush handles could be carved from its bones. An 
advance estimate holds that it would keep the town 
of Petoskey, Michigan, in toothbrushes for twenty- 
nine years, and this does not seem unreasonable. 
Doubtless, the more ingenious advertisers of tooth 
paste will be interested in computing the quantity 
of peppermint ooze required to help Petoskey along. 
With Vice Presidential candidates thundering 
from the hilltops and lesser Gods heckling the val- 
leys it is pleasant to reflect for a while on the An- 
drewsaurus which floundered through Mesozoic 
swamps several zons ago. Untouched by the taint 
of corruption and beyond the pale of the equaliza- 
tion fee, the Andrewsaurus must have gone placidly 
to extinction, unaware that the world would some 
day be put to rights by the platforms of two frantic 
political parties. 
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Prove Your Case! 
D* RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL of the 


Foreign Policy Association has sown 

the wind and reaped the whirlwind. At the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics Dr. Buell re- 
freshed a dull session by asserting that the Firestone 
rubber concession of 1,000,000 acres in Liberia had 
been obtained by coercion and with the connivance 
of the American State Department. It had been torn 
from the Liberian Government “with the blessing of 
Mr. Hoover.” The whole plan was dependent on a 
$5,000,000 loan paying seven per cent interest, 
rammed down Liberian throats with a wad of bank 
paper. The Firestone interests had established a 
monopoly in Liberia. While preaching the open 
door in China, the American Government had sanc- 
tioned a closed door in Africa. The whole transaction 
was symptomatic of that criminal “economic im- 
perialism” which speakers at Williamstown had 
been talking about for three weeks. 

From Washington William H. Castle, Jr., Acting 
Secretary of State, dispatched a refutation to exon- 
erate the Administration. Of course the State De- 
partment had known of the Firestone concession 
plan. It had approved the $5,000,000 loan. But its 
only intervention had been to suggest more favorable 
terms for Liberia, and it did not officially enter into 
the transaction. From Monrovia, President C. D. N. 
King of Liberia issued through the Associated Press 
a denial that any coercion had been used against 
his country: “Neither directly nor indirectly was any 
influence brought to bear upon the Government of 
Liberia by the Department of State or any other 
department or official of the United States compel- 
ling the granting of the Firestone concessions.” 
From two quarters Dr. Buell reaped rebuke. Al- 
though he had returned only recently from recon- 
noitring in Africa, his conclusions seemed in error. 

Dr. Buell is usually well informed upon foreign 
affairs, yet his utterances at Williamstown typify 
those of experts and pseudoexperts who gather at 
institutes and accuse the United States of “economic 
imperialism” by the most faulty processes of reason- 
ing. Such critics cite a few instances which seem to 
bear out their contention, and with these they land 
themselves regularly in newspaper headlines. A 
well-measured attack upon American policy is stim- 
ulating and provocative of valuable discussion, but 
a monotonous, rubber-stamp reiteration of unproven 
charges leads nowhere. 

The burden of the charge of these academic 
heroes is that Wall Street dictates every move of 
American foreign policy. Wall Street is directing the 
exploitation of Central Europe, and Wall Street lies 
behind every intervention in the affairs of Latin 
America. That the United States is far from being a 
Shylock in its dealings with Europe is demonstrated 


by Mr. John Carter writing in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. That the United.States is moved by 
something besides dollar diplomacy in its policies 
toward Nicaragua and the rest of Central America 
must be evident to anyone who takes the trouble 
to examine the facts. 

Tue INDEPENDENT agrees that the recent Ameri- 
can intervention in Nicaragua has been a poor piece 
of statesmanship and a badly conducted manceuvre. 
But it was willing to believe at the time of the inter- 
vention and it is still willing to believe that the step 
was necessary for the protection of foreign lives and 
property. If the United States had not interfered 
in Nicaragua, some other nation, possibly Great 
Britain, would have been fully justified in interfer- 
ing in response to the complaint of its nationals. 
Since the maintenance of law and order in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is the accepted task of the United 
States, it was essential that Washington take action. 
It is our belief that Marines were sent to Nicaragua, 
not to uphold Wall Street or to perpetuate a reign 
of “dollar diplomacy,” but to defend in a legitimate 
way the rights of American nationals and the nation- 
als of other powers. 

As to the manner of the intervention, that is a 
horse of a different color. THE INDEPENDENT objects 
to the intervention because it was ineptly and stu- 
pidly done. The State Department made Adolpho 
Diaz President of Nicaragua when Vice President 
Sacasa seemed upon legal and all other grounds to 
have a better claim to the office. It did so with the 
most unconvincing of explanations. It allowed op- 
ponents of the intervention to make it out as a 
sinister business. It offered no coherent defense. 
Probably Secretary Kellogg saw in Sefior Sacasa 
something that was not there, the influence of the 
Soviet and the possibility of “Red” revolution in 
Central America. Mr. Kellogg appears to have been 
driven by this bogey into recognition of Diaz. It is 
bungling and secrecy of this sort, not “imperialism” 
or “dollar diplomacy,” which. shape our policy in 
Latin America. 

To counteract the ill-founded assertions of 
psuedoexperts and to give the lie to charges of “eco- 
nomic imperialism” the State Department is in need 
of a competent public-relations counsel, a staff 
member who can explain informally in times of 
stress the Government’s point of view, who can 
explain it without the flummery of ambiguous diplo- 
matic phrase which seems to conceal purposes even 
when it aims at frankness. Such a counsel might end 
the incessant chatter about ulterior motives and 
shrouded aims. He might explode the myth of Wall 
Street. Rarely is there any reason for secrecy or 
silence concerning the activities of the State Depart- 
ment. Stubborn silence and mysterious reticence 
leave the public in the dark and give to captious 
critics an opportunity for the wholesaling of mis- 
leading, half-formed judgments. 
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Sentinels of Solvency | 


I. A Close-up of American “Imperialism” 
By John Carter 


NE of the most interesting aspects of 
American policy since the Armistice has 
been in the realm of finance. The increase 

of our foreign loans and the growing practice of 
employing American financial advisers by insolvent 
Governments is tangible evidence of a policy which 
has been characterized as “financial imperialism” 
by radical or hostile critics. Excluding the Caribbean 
and Central American nations, which are a peculiar 
political concern to 


out the sounder; and hence that goods measured in 
cheaper currencies will drive out goods measured 
in sounder currencies. Politically speaking, we see 
that depreciation, insolvency, and financial dis- 
order abroad breed political unrest and social 
disorders, and may lead to wars or revolutions 
which might destroy our economic welfare and 

menace our political security. 
Hence, we are glad to codperate, directly as 
bankers and _ unofh- 








the State Depart- 
ment, no less than 
three European na- 
tions and two Asiatic 
countries have in- 
trusted their destinies 
to American advisers. 
In South America, 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, 
Chile, and Brazil have 


‘*Tf this is financial imperialism, the British navy consists 
of swan boats and William Jennings Bryan was a Moham- 
medan,’’ says Mr. Carter of the New York Times, review- 
ing American exploits in currency stabilization here and there 
throughout the world. Not only have these ‘‘sentinels of 
solvency’’ carried no threat of Yankee imperialism into the 
countries whose finances they have controlled, at least one 
of them has refused even to accept a salary for his work. 
Next week Mr. Carter will turn the spotlight upon the 
American Balkans, reviewing our financial patrol around 

the Caribbean 


cially as a Govern- 
ment, in all measures 
adapted to secure 
financial order. Every 
major power, save 
Japan, has returned 
to the gold basis. 
In Germany, the 
reichsmark was. -im- 
posed by the Dawes 
Plan to end an in- 
flation which was as 





solicited American 





advice and loans in 

reorganizing their currencies. And over and above 
everything, the Federal Reserve Bank and the pri- 
vate bankers, led by J. P. Morgan & Co., have 
assisted the great powers of Europe to return to a 
gold basis. 

While we have maintained rigidly our national 
policy of diplomatic dissociation, we have non- 
officially and semiofficially thrown the weight of our 
prestige and resources on the side of economic 
reconstruction and international solvency. An 
American is the financial czar of Germany; Poland 
is financially controlled by an American adviser; 
Hungary and Persia have but recently emerged 
from a period of fiscal tutelage by Americans; 
Americans have taken the lead in aiding Siam to 
emerge from her capitulations. The gold standard 
has been reéstablished in Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, and France, 
and in every case with American sympathy and aid. 
Half a billion dollars of gold have left our shores in 
the last six months alone to assist in the financial 
rehabilitation of Europe. 

Our national interest in this process is simple and 
obvious. Economically speaking, we desire financial 
stability abroad in order to prevent our being forced 
to compete industrially with nations which ‘measure 
their goods in depreciated values. One of the oldest 
financial rules is that the cheaper currency drives 


disastrous to Ger- 
many’s enemies as to the Germans. Similar inter- 
national interventions restored the gold standard 
in Austria and Hungary. In April, 1925, Great 
Britain returned to the gold basis, aided by a credit 
of $300,000,000 of American money, one third of it 
supplied by J. P. Morgan & Co. Belgium followed in 
November, 1926, with the aid of $100,000,000, one 
half of it from Morgan’s. In October, 1927, follow- 
ing the Kemmerer report, Poland -stabilized the 
zloty, with an international loan of $70,000,000, 
largely supplied by the United States. Two months 
later, Italy followed suit, helped by $125,000,000, 
of which J. P. Morgan & Co. supplied $50,000,000. 
France has been the last to adopt this salutary 
reform, and, with a few minor exceptions, it may be 
said that all of Europe has at last been restored to 
solvency. American finance has, with British co- 
operation, completed the first phase of a gigantic 
task of reconstruction. 


ea this task, European nations have gladly 
availed themselves of American experts. There are 
two reasons why such experts have been welcomed. 
The first, and by all odds the most important, is the 
fact that America has had a practical monopoly on 
world capital in the decade just ending. The em- 
ployment of our experts has facilitated the borrow- 
ing of our money, If all the money had been in 
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Argentinian or Japanese hands, Argentinian or 
Japanese experts would have been employed. In 
the second place, every European Government 
realizes that the United States has no political axe 
to grind outside the Western Hemisphere. There is 
no reason to fear “peaceful penetration” or the 
complete paralysis of national administration, as a 
prelude to annexation by the United States. Poland 
does not expect the employment of Charles Dewey 
to make it an American Egypt. Hungary had no 
fear that Jeremiah Smith, Jr., would Ottomanize 
the Magyar Government. Americans were chosen, 
because they had the money and because they could 
be trusted not to meddle with political affairs. 


TILL, the employment of these experts is an 
impressive phenomenon. The average journal- 
ist, viewing the activities of S. Parker Gilbert as 
Agent General for Reparations Payments, or of 
Dr. Millspaugh in Persia, is apt to slip into windy 
and rhetorical phrases about “fiscal proconsuls” 
and “financial provinces.” As one examines the 
records, one realizes that these men are not “pro- 
consuls.” If a phrase is necessary, they are “‘sen- 
tinels of solvency.” They stand on guard in various 
strategic, because financially precarious, countries 
to preserve fiscal order. They have been given wide 
administrative powers and they have exercised 
them with the most admirable detachment and skill. 
In September, 1923, for example, Dr. Arthur C. 
Millspaugh was appointed by the Persian Govern- 
ment to head the American Financial Mission. He 
had complete charge of Persia’s financial adminis- 
tration, preparing the budget and checking expen- 
ditures. His contract ran for five years. It was not 
renewed. The Persian Government endeavored to 
negotiate a new contract, curtailing his powers, but 
he refused to accept it, leaving the country in the 
middle of 1927 and becoming instead Financial 
Adviser and Receiver-General to the Republic of 
Haiti. It is thought that his refusal to sanction an 
increase in salary of deputies in the Persian Meljliss 
was responsible for some legislative coldness toward 
his reappointment. He had taken up the work from 
which Anglo-Russian political necessities had driven 
Morgan Schuster in 1912, had restored order to 
Persian finance, and left with the Persian currency 
standing above the dollar in exchange. 

Another interesting incident, though not in the 
financial field, was the appointment of Francis B. 
Sayre, son-in-law of the late President Wilson, as 
legal adviser to the Kingdom of Siam. Mr. Sayre 
left for his post in 1923, negotiated a treaty with 
the British Government for the mitigation of the 
capitulations, and resigned in 1925, being succeeded 
by a Boston lawyer, Courtenay Crocker. 

By all odds, however, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
another Boston lawyer, is the shining example of 
what our financial advisers can do. Mr. Smith was 








selected in April, 1924, by the League of Nations, 
to be its commissioner general in administering an 
international loan of $55,000,000 to Hungary. He 
had previously helped organize the Chinese Con- 
sortium, had helped adjust the Mexican national 
debt, and had served as financial adviser to the 
American Peace Commission. He arrived in Hun- 
gary in May, 1924. He had balanced the budget at 
the end of his first fiscal year, leaving two thirds 
of the loan untouched. He had complete control 
over the expenditure of the loan, he controlled the 
revenues pledged to its service, and controlled the 
money after it had been collected. He restored 
the gold standard, introducing a new coin called 
the “pengo” to replace the hopelessly depreciated 
crown. By June, 1926, his task was complete. He 
left Hungary solvent and prosperous. He refused to 
accept the $100,000 salary owed him by the Hun- 
garian Government, telling the Premier to consider 
it as “‘a gift from the American people to the people 
of Hungary.” It has been used to establish the 
Jeremiah Smith Scholarship Fund, out of which 
two students are sent each year to study in American 
colleges. The whole story of his financial adminis- 
tration and his parting gift leave a pleasant taste in 
the mouth, and go far to belie current views of 
Americans as a nation of bloodsucking Shylocks 
and capitalistic imperialists. 

Poland is another country which has just called in 
an American expert—Charles L. Dewey, formerly 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, who re- 
signed his post to accept the Polish commission. 
In 1925, Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton 
had been called in to assist in the reorganization of 
Polish finance. In 1926, in accordance with his 
report, commissions were set up to study Polish 
banking, the reorganization of taxes, and the re- 
organization of government monopolies. Having 
proceeded to set her financial house in order, Poland 
secured, in November, 1927, a reorganization loan 
of $72,000,000, and Mr. Dewey was appointed a 
director of the Bank of Poland. His contract runs 
for three years, and disbursements of the proceeds 
of the loan can be made only under his signature. 


HE tale of German reparations, from the set-up 

of the expert’s plan in 1924 by Brig. Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes and Owen D. Young to the 
appointment of S. Parker Gilbert, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, as Agent General for 
Reparations Payments, has been a story of Amer- 
icans. American codperation assured the success of 
the $200,000,000, seven-per-cent, twenty-five-year 
external loan, which started the plan. Since then, 
reparations payments have risen from the initial 
minimum of $250,000,000 in 1924-25 to $435,000,000 
in 1927-28. Next year, the payments reach the 
maximum of $625,000,000 a year. On June 7, last, 
Mr. Gilbert reported that (Continued opp. page 264) 
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Beyond the End of the Earth — 


By Brent Dow Allinson 


And at day-dawn they looked eastward, and midway 
between the sea and the sky they saw white snow peaks 
banging, glittering sharp and bright above the clouds. 
And they knew that they were come to Caucasus at the 
end of gil the earth: Caucasus, the highest of all moun- 
tains and father of the rivers of the East. On bis peak is 
chained the Titan, while a vulture tears bis beart, and 
at bis feet are piled dark forests round the magic Col- 
chian land. —“‘ Kingsley’s Heroes”: “The Argonauts” 


N the evening of the fourth day out of 
() Moscow there was a change: at last loomed 
before us the mystery I had journeyed ten 
thousand miles to see — the blue and snow-sown 
Caucasus, “the stony girdle of the earth,” looking 
no different, perhaps no more barren, than it looked 
to Jason, to Perseus, to Mithridates and Alexander, 
to all the caliphs and the camel herds who have 
passed beneath them since the beginning of time. 
What an isthmus of wonder and terror, connecting 
Europe with Mesopotamia and the dawn lands 
beyond the Golden Horn, the lands of the nomads 
and the tent dwellers of the steppes, and of the 
mysterious Scythians of the dark north, with 
the rich valleys of the 


welcome. And behold! toward the southeast at sun- 
set there rises at last a single, symmetrical blue hill, 
a northern outpost and lesser colleague of Elbruz, 
Shkara, and Kazbeck. It is the first solitary sentinel 
of the grand Caucasian bastion — that chain of 
celebrated and lordly galleons riding in close forma- 
tion a few miles behind — which, lifting their mag- 
nificent misty crests to the eternal snows, bar with 
almost impassable ramparts the bridge of land from 
European Russia to the Levant, from the precipitous 
coast of what was long known as the Euxine east- 
ward, five hundred. miles and more, to the Persian 
wall at Derbent, the Bab-al-Abwab of the Arabs, 
and the gateway of the Caspian Sea. 

These Caucasian mountains have been the de- 
spair of migratory peoples and conquering captains 
from the period of the Aryan folk wandering in 
prehistoric time and the marches of Alexander 
““Makidonsky”” — whose phalanxes and horsemen 
traversed their southern defiles on their way to 
their conquests in Mesopotamia and Pamir and to 
the humbling of Byzantium, Pontus, and Persia — 
to those of Alexander the Second, the Romanov 
of modern Muscovy. 








monument builders, 
of the oldest cities 
and empires of writ- 
ten history! And what 
a name it is, this 
Caucasus, connecting 
the memory at once 
with the magic land 
of Colchis, with Me- 
dea and the Golden 


Last week Mr. Allinson amplified his interesting notes 
on the new Russia's tenth anniversary. Here he sketches 
vividly the mighty Caucasus range as it appears to 
him four days away from Moscow. He also records his 
impressions of the mysterious land of Georgia which 
nestles below the snowy summits, steeped in the legends 
of ‘‘three millenniums’’ and guarding the crossroads of a 

dozen civilizations 


Not until the marches 
of the latter’s gener- 
als was the Caucasian 
giant ever saddled 
with a permanently 
passable military 
road. It was that 
ill-starred, liberal au- 
tocrat who, determin- 





ing upon the final 





Fleece, and all the 

glory that was Greece! Knowing that in these 
rocky fastnesses are to be found remnants of peoples 
who fled hither from the scourge of Genghis Khan, 
the long wrath of Timur the Tartar and the Crusad- 
ers before them, and that in the legends, traditions, 
and ancient customs still lingering among these 
illiterate mountaineers is concealed the cultural 
detritus of three millenniums of human history, there 
is that in the very shadow of the Russian Caucasus 
to kindle the imagination and make the pulse of any 
young adventurer beat faster. 

Four days and nights of cruising in a slow, sway- 
ing Russian train, across the boundless ocean of the 
Russian land, interrupted by long halts for tea and 
pirozbnoye, — hot rolls with meat filling, — a train 
without a “diner” or any running water, yet clean 
and otherwise comfortable because of the wide 
berths, make anything like an escape seem very 


subjugation of the de- 
fiant feudal mountaineers, spurred his generals and 
engineers to the arduous attempt to force an en- 
trance through the central and eastern valleys. 
After more than a decade of sanguinary guerrilla 
warfare the native clans were compelled to surrender, 
one after another — last of all that strange, in- 
domitable prophet-chieftain of Dagestan, a kind of 
romantic Mahdi, by name Shamil, who was finally 
captured after a terrific engagement at his rocky and 
remote citadel of Hunieb and whose dauntless, red- 
haired visage and gold-inlaid brace of pistols and 
saddle of ivory and leather may still be seen in the 
local museum at Petrovsk, now renamed Maxatch- 
Kala, on the Caspian; there, likewise, his war cry 
and dance may still be heard and seen. Only then 
was the great military highway — the celebrated 
Voena Grouzbinsky Doroga — leading into Georgia 
constructed, during the sixties of the last century. By 
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that road, which mounts to the very feet of Kazbeck, 
the snowy mountain of the Prometheus legend, the 
military administration of Transcaucasia was made 
really effective; and by it and the armies that passed 
over it the regions to the south of the great barrier 
— stretching to Ararat and the Araxes, to the land 
of Noah and the boundaries of Persia and Turkey — 
were finally, if not firmly, attached to the Russian 
crown. Only at the close of the century was a rail- 
road built. It does not penetrate the mountains, but, 
circumventing them to the southeast and skirting 
the desolate coast from which the Caspian Sea has 
retreated, to the promontory of Apsheron and the 
petroleum capital of Baku, it turns thence sharply 
toward the west and reaches Tiflis by a detour of 
five hundred miles. 


HE Georgian military highway, whose north- 

ern terminus is the garrison city, Vladikavkas, 
creeps snakelike up the valley of the rushing Terek, 
following closely the route of the ancient Dar-y-Al, 
or “Way of Alan,” first constructed, presumably, by 
the early Georgian kings. Entering the cool shadows 
of the giant mountains as the river bed narrows to a 
torrent, it coils up their colossal shoulders, skirting 
chasms a mile deep, until, at the pass, it attains an 
Alpine valley lush with cold and carbonaceous 
springs at the very base of snowy Kazbeck. On the 
crest of a lesser peak stand two ancient Christian 
monasteries where holy hermits lighted their pa- 
thetic candles for centuries and to which the penitent 
made expiatory pilgrimages. The light of faith has 
gone out, and they stand there dark and silent wit- 
nesses of the heroism of a forgotten age. But prome- 
thean Kazbeck stands, still illuminated when all the 
valley and the lesser peaks are dark, pushing its 
cone of snow into the sky above them. My greatest 
regret on all this journey was that neither time nor 
means permitted me to attempt an ascent. 

There are few journeys to equal this for grandeur 
in all the world; it is grander, though no less barren, 
than the passage of the cafion of the Grand River in 
southwestern Colorado; it is more like the upper 
valley of the Rhone, from Visp to Brig, yet it is 
narrower, more tortuous, and darker; and over it all 
falls the purple glamour of ancient history and legend. 
In the heart of the gorge, on a crag above the river, 
frown still the crumbling ruins of the northern 
fortress of Georgia’s brightest queen of the golden 
age, Tamara, who died in the year 1212 A.D., when 
crusaders in chain mail were prowling in these very 
mountains! There its silent ramparts stand, mute 
evidence of crime and glory. 

I traversed the famous road with a party of 
Russians, at high speed in a battered motor bus. It 
was announced as a “progulka” —an excursion — 
of a walking society affiliated with a trade union in 
Vladikavkas. The only walking that was done was 
in search of a drink of water at the “Narzan” spring 





on the other side of the Alpine valley. Those not 
curious about the spring slaked themselves with 
strong wine at an inn. The road has been neglected 
for years and has fallen at places into danger- 
ous disrepair. At the other end, a hundred miles 
away, lies Tiflis, the Transcaucasian Florence and 
capital of Georgia, mountain-girt, picturesquely 
civilized, an odd medley of Georgian, Armenian, 
Tartar, and half a hundred Caucasian stocks and 
dialects. Tiflis, goal of the old-time tea caravans 
from Turkestan and China, whose silk amd fur 
bazaars, mild climate, and swashbuckling Cau- 
casian cavaliers, not to speak of certain delicately 
pretty women, have lured scores of the gayest devils 
of history from Marco Polo up and down. 

For the Russian world, over the Alps lies not 
Italy, but Georgia and the vineyards of Khaketia, 
Mingrelia, and the hills of the Karagai that flow 
with “the Blood of the Land,” as the red, claretlike 
wine is called. From the southern slopes of the Cau- 
casus to Ararat that wine is pressed from abundant 
grapes by human feet and stored in vats and wine 
skins below the earth as it was pressed and stored in 
Biblical times. In the eyes of its handsome natives, 
one can best praise the land of Georgia by drinking 
freely of its wine, and certainly I saw more wine 
drunk there than anywhere else in the Russian em- 
pire — more wine and less vodka. Some of the best of 
it, coming from the finest, best-cultivated vineyards 
that I saw, is that of the Concordia — now codpera- 
tive — plantations near Tiflis and about the city of 
Ganzha, midway between Tiflis and Baku, in the 
Tartar republic of Azerbaijan. The Concordia 
wines are justly famous; they are the product of 
German settlers in villages which, in spite of a 
century of wars, social turmoils, and invasions, still 
present their neat, superior German appearance, and 
still reverberate with the studied German tongue. 
Most of these Germans to whom I talked were not 
sanguine as to business conditions or prospects! 
“Yes,” they said, “it is all codperatively run now, 
by the wine trust, a government subsidiary, and the 
prices are fixed. It is all monotonously fair — and 


dead!” 


HORTLY after arriving, I met Mr. Theodore 
Elmer at the home of the Near East Relief Ad- 
ministration. He told me. that just before I arrived 
he and a party of American gentlemen were held up 
by bandits on the same Georgian highway. As their 
automobile chugged to the top of a long ascent, two 
men rose from behind a protecting bowlder and, 
leveling rifles at them, brought their car to a stop. 
The four Americans were then lined up on the 
road in motion-picture style, and one of the pair 
rifled their pockets of about $500 in money 
and valuables. Not satisfied: with this, however, 
the highwayman vehemently demanded the clothes 
of one of them. Not (Continued opp. page 264) 
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UR peripatetic scouts are at odds with the 
party managers who aver that the man 
in the street is overexcited about what is 

alleged to be a highly momentous Presidential 
contest. Their reports, at this writing, indicate 
that the highly intelligent elec- 
torate concerns itself at odd 
moments mainly with ascer- 
taining the full names and 
party affiliations of the respec- 
tive nominees and with casual 
discussion of the subject of 
politics only when this does 
not interfere with major con- 
versational topics. 

It may be different when 
brown October rolls around. But just now, accord- 
ing to all advices, Messrs. Hoover and Smith are 
merely names to be bandied easily about at times 
when the party flags on such other matters as 
the Tunney-Lauder engagement, the newest boot- 
legger or frock, or the writings and antics of Mr. 
Maxwell Bodenheim. Even the Maine election, in 
this supposedly historic September, lends itself 
only academically to public interest in the Novem- 
ber 6 affair, if our diligent investigators have not 
allowed cynicism to dim the usual brilliance of 
their endeavors. If, here and there over the land, 
there is a show of popular interest in the present 
contest, our advisory staff insists that it 1s more 
because of extraneous or local issues than because 
of the ideas represented by the candidates. Na- 
tionally, this freak campaign is yet to take hold and 
intrigue the layman to the extent that it now en- 
gages the professional politician, the uppermost 
minds among the Washington journalists, and the 
partisan organs. 

Do not think that these conclusions are based 
upon any superficial surveys by our experts. They 
arise from rather intimate sojourning among the 
voters in the so-called great battle grounds of the 
campaign. Our spies, mingling with the rain- 
soaked crowds who thronged around the capitol at 
Albany, found individuals who believed that all 
the commotion was due to the fact that Al Smith 
was running again for governor of New York. In 
northern Pennsylvania, more than one outlander 
surmised that Herbert Hoover would be defeated 
because his opponent was Calvin Coolidge. In a 
New Jersey hamlet, a matronly innkeeper advised 
our agents, as she declaimed the merits of Mr. 
Hoover, that to her exact knowledge only six 
women in the community would take the trouble 





Back Stage in Washington 
Prospects for Flood Relief 








to vote on November 6. At a New Hampshire 
mountain settlement, a farmer dwelt for an hour 
upon the iniquities of the present order of things, 
but wound up with the declaration that he guessed 
it wasn’t any of his business, but the Government’s, 
and he reckoned he wouldn’t be bothered by going 
to the polling place. To “the masses,” so much 
alluded to by the political orator, “the Govern- 
ment” is somebody else’s business, as of old. This 
epic campaign has not yet made it personal for the 
Main Street mind and probably will not, if I am to 
believe the word communicated by my roving lads. 

In the neighboring Dominion of Canada, whence 
I dispatched my most trusted operative to inquire 
into the workings of the liquor dispensary system 
advocated by Al Smith, it was different. The 
operative has not yet returned, but from other 
sources I learn that in the bordering Province of 
Quebec, at least, the Presidential contest in the 
States entails quite as much interest as it does in 
some of our own sectors. This is partly due, I am 
told, to a quaint notion on the part of Canadian 
innkeepers and gasoline vendors that the election 
of Al Smith would mean the end of the profitable 
tourist trade, because, in that event, the dry 
Babbitry no longer would be obliged to journey 
so far to quench its wet longings. But it also is 
evident that the Dominion politicians, seeing that 
both the American political parties now espouse 
the high-tariff principle, on the surface at least, 
descry an additional reason for frowning across that 
imaginary barrier over which, according to legend, 
no breath of hate ever has passed. 


i passing, let it be remarked that the tourist 
from the States is tolerated in Canada quite 
definitely in proportion to the amount of Treasury 
notes he is prepared to exchange for Dominion 
hospitality. Before he disappeared in a medley of 
Johnny Dewar, Pommard, and Chateau Yquem 
(1914), our envoy reported that convivial natives, 
on more than one occasion, discerning him to be a 
“tourist,” found it diverting to hoot and boo him 
in the public square fronting the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, towering above the citadel and the Plains 
of Abraham, in the historic city of Quebec. Of course, 
that made him none the less welcome in the count- 
ing rooms, which shows that the Canadians may 
be torn between two emotions. And in justice to 
the Canadians, it should be added, I learn that, at 
the time my agent began his investigations, 4 
hubbub in the hotel court faced by his window was 
due to alternate toasts to (Continued on page 264) 
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A Score of Summers Can Melt 
Much Snow for the Waters 
Which Are Supposed to 
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of Time 
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J. J. TUNNEY, HARPIST 


WITH THE STRINGS FOR RELAXATION 





“THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL 
ARE WE...” 


THE OLD SCHOOL, WE ARE CONVINCED. WHERE 
WILL ONE FIND SUCH FELICITY OF DRAPERY 
NOWADAYS? 


é 


NINE CONTEMPORARY NAIADS 


AND THEY ARE ALL CHAMPIONS, NOT MERE CAMERA 

SWIMMERS, AND ALL WERE IN TRAINING FOR THE 

OLYMPIC GAMES WHEN THE PICTURE.BELOW WAS 
TAKEN 
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Keystone Keystone 
THE EARLY TAFT PERIOD — — AND THE LATE CALVIN COOLIDGE 


MISS MAYFSUTTON, ONE OF AMERICA'S FIRST WOMAN TENNIS STARS OF MRS. MAY SUTTON BUNDY, STILL ONE OF AMERICA’S RANKING PLAYERS, 
INTERNATIONAL CALIBRE AND A FORMIDABLE OPPONENT FOR A CHAMPION 


se 


Wide World 


THE PERFECT TURN-OUT THEN — — AND NOW 


ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH VISITS THE BRIDEGROOM’S PARENTS AFTER HER WHITE YET THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S GRANDDAUGHTER HAS 
HOUSE WEDDING. SHE IS MET BY THE FAMILY COACHMAN AT THE RAILROAD STATION NEVER SEEN A HORSE FROM A CARRIAGE SEAT 
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Keystone ’ 
EIGHT DAYS WONDER 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS FLY FOR THE FIRST TIME IN A FRAGILE PLANE WHICH WILL BARELY LIFT ITS PILOT FROM THE GROUND 


le World ‘ 
’ ONE DAY'S WORK 


THE MODERN PLANE MAKES LIGHT OF A GRAND PIANO WHERE THE KITE-LIKE MACHINE OF THE WRIGHTS—NOT SO LONG OBSOLETE EITHER — WOULD HAVE 
BEEN PULVERIZED BEFORE ITS TAKE-OFF BY SUCH A LOAD 
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The Patient Pays the Piper 


By Joseph Garland, M.D. 


HE excessive financial burden imposed on 
the individual and his family by ill health or 
by actual sickness is the one great problem 
to be met by the medical profession today. As 
Secretary Olin West of the American Medical 
Association has phrased it, the great outstanding 
question before the profession is “the delivery of 
adequate, scientific medical service to all the people, 
rich and poor, at a cost which can be reasonably 
met by them in their respective stations in life.” 
Why does this problem exist? Rather, we might 
ask, why does it exist in a more acute form today 
than ever before? For it has always existed. The 


which are often high and generally justifiably so, 
loss of income, possible hospitalization, and nurses’ 
fees, and sickness becomes an expensive luxury not 
to be indulged in without due consideration. 
' Some of these problems; at least insofar as they 
relate to medical costs in the rural communities, 
were mentioned in an article in THE INDEPENDENT 
for April 3, 1926. In the outlying districts, not only 
has adequate medical service become more expen- 
sive for the reasons mentioned, but frequently it is 
actually unobtainable at anything near a reasonable 
cost. This is a situation by no means promising. 

A not inconsiderable part of the cost of serious 





question is a vexing one because 
of its complexities. Sickness, in 
the first place, always comes as 
an unexpected and undesired 
calamity. The average mortal 
is unprepared for it, as he is for 
the burning of his house or the 
wrecking of his automobile. 
These he may be _ insured 
against, and generally is, and 
they occur in the average family 
much less frequently than does 
sickness. Most houses do not 
burn; sickness nearly always 
comes sooner or later. Yet de- 
spite the fact that health in- 





The high cost of sickness is 
one of those periodic spectres 
which rise before the man of 
moderate income. Rich and poor 
are untroubled by medical costs: 
the one can afford them, the 
other gets his service free. To 
help out the average man, the 
Committee on the Cost of Med- 
ical Care has been set up. This 
organization is now engaged 
upon surveys which will result in 
the uncovering of valuable data. 
Dr. Garland, associate editor 
of the New England Journal of 
Medicine, explains the situation 

which faces the committee 


illness consists in the charges 
for private nursing, and to 
many families a charge of $6 
or $8 a day for this service 
is prohibitive. Again, when 
we consider the years that 
an intelligent young woman 
has devoted to her training, 
when we consider the high type 
of service and the long hours of 
duty that are expected of her, 
when we consider that much 
time may be spent between 
cases without remuneration, we 
often wonder that she can work 
for so little. 

These economic problems of 





surance exists it is utilized much 
less frequently than is fire in- 








medicine have been considered 





surance. Insurance against loss 
by fire or theft is budgeted; rent is budgeted; clothes, 
entertainment, and the new car are budgeted; 
sickness is rarely budgeted. Good health is con- 
sidered as a natural perquisite of man. He has 
included it in his bill of rights. 

Unpreparedness merely adds to the burden. Re- 
gardless of the individual’s state of preparedness, 
the burden is in its own right often excessive. In 
facing this issue, however, the patient must realize 
that he is today receiving much more in the way of 
service than ever before; that he is demanding it 
and seeing that he gets it. The medical practice of 
today is much more of a science than was that of 
yesterday. Its accessories are more elaborate and. 
more costly. Medical education consumes more 
time and more money; the physician’s overhead 
charges are sometimes very great; laboratories are 
essential, but they, too, require a large outlay; and 
after all is said and done, the physician who is worthy 
of his hire is entitled to a just return on his invest- 
ment and for his efforts. Add to medical services, 


SO serious as to warrant discus- 
sion in 1925 and 1926 by groups of physicians, sani- 
tarians, and economists, and on April 1, 1926, an 
informal conference was held in Washington by 
fourteen persons in these fields. As a result of this 
conference a committee of five was appointed to 
consider ways of studying the problem, and in 1927 
a second conference was held, attended by approxi- 
mately sixty persons representing the interested 
fields. From this conference evolved the present: 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, which, as 
now organized, consists of forty-two individuals. 
Of these, fourteen are private practitioners of medi- 
cine, six are representatives of the field of public 
health, eight represent institutions interested in 
medicine, five are economists, and nine represent 
the general public. It is under the chairmanship of 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford 
University, and incidentally a physician. 

The committee realizes the magnitude and the 
many-sided nature of the problem with which it has 
to deal and its object is to point the way, if possible, 
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to a more adequate organization of medical service. 


in the United States, with fairness to all concerned. 
It is neither a committee of dissatisfied laymen seek- 
ing to obtain cheaper medical service at the hands 
of an already overburdened profession, nor is it a 
medical clique looking for a method of jacking up 
fees. Financially, the committee’s work is assisted 
not only by the medical profession, but by several of 
the well-known health and educational foundations, 
the inauguration of its five-year program having 
been made possible by the support of the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. Meanwhile, the American Medical 
Association is planning to make synchronous studies 
at its own expense. 


freee groups of the population are essentially 
and vitally interested in these problems and in 
any effort made to throw more light upon them. The 
140,000 physicians of the country are personally 
interested, and with them may be grouped the 
nurses, dentists, and sanitarians. There are, as 
everyone will admit, physicians who, through un- 
usual ability and a talent for organization, are 
earning moderately large incomes. Many others, 
however, no less deserving, do not receive sufficient 
income to enable them to keep abreast of the times 
professionally, or to enjoy reasonable comforts and 
luxuries in their living. 

The second group consists of contributors to 
medical institutions, investors, and taxpayers, for 
it has been estimated that about $5,000,000,000 
are invested in the hospitals of the country, and 
millions more are being spent each year. 

The third and largest group comprises those most 
interested in the cost of illness — the 119,000,000 
persons in the United States who sooner or later 
become ill or for any reason need the services of a 
physician, dentist, or nurse. Of this group a few 
wealthy individuals receive high-grade medical 
service and pay for it, generally gladly; a number 
of poor people receive the same service through 
hospital clinics free of charge. The people of moder- 
ate means, however, constituting seventy-five to 
ninety per cent of the population, are between the 
upper and the nether millstones. Their medical 
services cost them out of proportion to their in- 
comes, and they are beginning to complain. To these 
subdivisions should be added a scavenger group 
which can but does not pay: those who apply for 
free hospital service and so often receive it from 
institutions which are willing to allow the unpaid 
members of their staffs to be thus exploited. 

The nature of a problem must be understood be- 
fore any hope of a real solution for it is to be ex 
pected. The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, 
hoping that ultimately it may point the way to some 


relief of the present economic medical distress, as a 





first step has embarked upon a comprehensive five- 
year program of study. For the first year a minimum 
of $60,000 is needed, of which $45,000 has been 
provided by the four institutions mentioned. For 
the four following years it is expected that the 
annual budget will exceed $75,000. 

Three groups of studies have been planned in 
order to gather information on which a constructive 
program may possibly be based. The first of these 
will consist of preliminary surveys of data showing 
the incidence of disease and disability requiring 
medical services, and of generally existing facilities 
for dealing with them. The investigation, it will be 
seen, starts building on bed rock. The diagnosis must 
be made before intelligent treatment can be started. 

Data from various sources are already available. 
For instance, for many years fairly reliable mortality 
statistics have been kept in all civilized communities, 
and these are of some value because a death has 
usually been preceded by a sickness. Morbidity 
statistics, or statistics on illness, have been accu- 
rately kept in many States, but only on the limited 
number of reportable diseases, such as diphtheria, 
smallpox, and tuberculosis. Surveys have also been 
made of disabling illnesses, for informative purposes, 
generally among limited groups of the population. 

Statistics have been gathered from the wholesale 
examination of presumably healthy individuals; 
the Public Health Service has conducted many 
of these, a large number have been made by the 
Life Extension Institute, many universities and 
industrial organizations have been collecting data 
along the same lines, and the Draft Boards, al- 
though hurried in their work, added a tremendous 
increment to previously existing knowledge. 


oP, needs for physicians, nurses, dentists, 
and sanitarians aside from illness must also 
be reckoned with. Many persons of sound health 
appreciate the advisability of periodic examinations; 
advice on general and personal hygiene is sought, 
and, indeed, advice on every subject from daughter 
Mary’s love affair to cash investments is sometimes 
asked of the family physician. There are approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 births annually in the country, 
most of which are attended by physicians. Specific 
preventive measures such as vaccinations and other 
immunizations are being more and more demanded. 

Further information is needed regarding the 
number, rate per 1,000 of population, and geograph- 
ical distribution of practitioners and health agencies, 
and whether the present supply is adequate or not. 
The adequacy of available hospital beds is in doubt, 
because no one seems to know the number required. 

The second group of proposed studies relates to 
the cost of existing services to the people, and the 
returns accruing to the physician and other agents 
furnishing these services. Information of three 
kinds is already available: 1. reports on the amounts 
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paid by families per year for medical service; 2. 
data on the amount paid for specific illnesses; 3. 
estimates of the people’s income in relation to the 
cost of medical services. On the whole, among people 
of moderate or limited means, this cost is often more 
than can be met with reasonable comfort. One 
inquiry made among its own employees by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor yielded the following figures: 


Average cost Per cent Average 

Income per employee of salary per capita 
$3,000 and over $190.93 5-5 $86.65 
_ $2,000 to $3,000 146.13 6.3 69.39 
Under $2,000 98.92 6.2 54.96 


Few reliable studies have been made on the in- 
come of private practitioners, and in these studies 
gross and net income have probably been confused. 
Also, insufficient information regarding capital 
investment is available. Many persons seem to 
feel that the average physician is in a position of 
affluence. He has no goods to sell, he gives nothing 
concrete in return for his fees, and these they fre- 
quently consider to be exorbitant. They take no 
account of his capital investment in education and 
equipment, of his overhead expenses, or of the time 
which he gives freely and without remuneration, 
both in his hospital service and in his private prac- 
tice. The instance of one physician referred to in 
the committee’s preliminary report may set at rest 
the fears of those who feel that a new capitalistic 
class is springing up. This doctor’s medical education 
cost Over $11,000, his cash income is about $8,400 a 
year, and ‘his office costs $3,400 to operate. After 
making various legitimate deductions he finds that 
he receives about $6 a day for his work. 

The third group of studies has reference to spe- 
cially organized facilities for medical care serving 
particular groups of the population and how they 
compare in adequacy and economy with unorganized 
services. The feeling is that some of these may be 
worth development. Included among them would 
come public and private clinics, diagnostic laborato- 
ries and health services, pay clinics, private group 
clinics, and sickness insurance. 


HE results of these studies no one can tell, 

nor whether any constructive action will 
result. In any event, a better understanding of the 
problems involved will be gained, and on this basis 
only can relief be expected. Under present conditions 
the wealthy and the poor are being best cared for: 
the wealthy because they can pay for it; the poor 
at the expense partly of State and town, and largely 
at the expense of philanthropic donors to charity; 
always, let it be emphasized, at the expense of the 
doctor, for he is the only important member of the 

ospital personnel who gives his services free. 


One ideal to be striven for is, if sickness is ex- 
pensive, to cut down the incidence of sickness, 


Already strides have been made in this direction, 
but more, much more, can be done. Public-health 
agencies are continually improving andjwill con- 
stantly function more efficiently. One by one the 
infectious diseases are being conquered, and investi- 
gators who work without the aid of brass bands or 
high-power press agents are continuing their patient 
searches into the causes and prevention of cancer 
and the degenerative diseases. Smallpox, typhoid 
fever, and diphtheria can be prevented by artificial 
immunization, and as a knowledge of this fact dawns 
upon the public these diseases will be banished. 
Others will follow. 


T is necessary, however, that the public be awak- 
ened to an appreciation of the positive benefits 
of preventive medicine. It must learn to realize the 
ways by which disease is bred and spread. It must 
develop health consciousness. We must learn to de- 
sire health for ourselves, not blindly and arrogantly 
as if it were ours by divine right, but intelligently, 
knowing how to avoid the factors which impair it. 
The physician himself must realize that if his 
functions are to continue they must do so in a 
changed form. Living in a world that seeks health 
as a positive blessing and does not merely dread 
disease as a mysterious calamity, he must read the 
writing on the wall and learn that the days of the 
well-stocked saddlebags are over. He must away 
with his pills, his potions, and his poultices, im- 
munize his flock against those diseases which are 
specifically preventable, teach them the science of 
personal hygiene and right living, show them that 
periodic examinations are the bookkeeping of life, 
and, in short, become a private practitioner of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

It is no Utopia that I am trying to draw, for the 
human. frame is not immortal and sickness will still 
remain after unnecessary sickness has been elimi- 
nated. Better organizations, however, can be per- 
fected for the more economic care of the sick. Many 
of the indigent sick and practically all of those who 
are not indigent but cannot stand the extra financial 
load are now cared for at the expense of the philan- 
thropic subscribers to hospitals and the physicians 
who serve these hospitals. No matter to what de- 
gtee a hospital may be a charitable institution, prac- 
tically every worker in it from scullery maid to 
superintendent is recompensed for service except 
the nurse, who is in training, and the staff physician: 
Thus the cost of the care of the needy sick is borne 
by two small groups — the philanthropists and the 
medical profession, In all fairness this burden should 
be distributed among the taxpayers of the nation, 
just as is the bill for our public-health activities. 

One of our most crying needs is for hospitals for 
persons of moderate means, such as the Massa- 


chusetts General Hospital is about to establich in 
Boston, for there are at (Continued on page 264) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


department leaves the region: The dudes now 
look like roughnecks, the roughnecks look 
like movie actors, and thus the sartorial cycle begun 
when these two groups first got together some 
decades ago is complete and ready to begin anew. 

When the West first encountered the visiting 
Easterner, it undoubtedly found him a plausible 
candidate for the title of dude. The English riding 
saddle, the patent camp cot (folding into a space of 
some 125 cubic feet), the detachable collar, the 
tendency to change his clothes three or four times a 
day — such matters were not always the concern 
of merely the funny-paper dude. No, careful inquiry 
tells us that dudes of this kind actually have been 
seen west of Scottsbluff. And this dude, to his great 
surprise, found the natives attired, not in the 
Frederick Remington mode, not in the Jack Hamlin, 
nor even in the B. M. Bower: overalls worn outside 
the boots, an old tattered vest over a nondescript 
shirt, and a soiled and shapeless Stetson were the 
order of the day. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the trot-poster. “If these 
fellows won’t dress up to their surroundings, I'll 
have to do it for them!” And the next decade found 
him turning his face westward with the baggage car 
with pink and green angora “chaps,” platinum- 
mounted stock saddles, six-foot silk handkerchiefs, 
and sombreros that could scarcely pass the door of a 
hay barn. Hundreds of elephants gave up their lives 
to enrich with their ivory the handles of his re- 
volvers. Great industrial plants sprang up in Ham- 
mond, Indiana, and Bridgeport, Connecticut, for the 
fabrication of his rattlesnake-skin hatbands. Poor 
investors who had found a few shares of Aber- 
crombie & Fitch stock kicking about a drawer 
became millionaires overnight. Cow ponies, long 
believed to be thoroughly “gentled” and “broke,” 
took one look, put their heads between their legs, 
and fled over the horizon. And still the native kept 
his tattered vest and dusty overalls and the ruin of 
his once elegant Stetson. 

Frustrated in his attempt to establish a new breed 
of Powder River Kids, the dude, about a year or 
two ago, decided to throw up the whole business and 
do as the natives did. The old problem of what to do 
with the perfectly good vests of worn-out suits was 
solved. Overalls were assiduously faded and be- 
grimed before even the railroad tickets were bought. 
And what with a three days’ beard and the run- 
down heels of his trusty old boots, his appearance at 
his chosen ranch must almost have resulted in a 
hurry call for the nearest marshal. Indeed, if the 
dude of today were to disembark from a train in his 


A FINAL report from the West before this 


ranch clothes, he would be promptly “vagged” and 
given twenty-four hours to leave town. 

The natives, meanwhile, had not been immune to 
the dude influence. While the Easterner was busy 
cutting rents in hisvests and jumping on his Stetson, 
the roughneck was conning his Zane Grey and study- 
ing his Tom Mix. Simple folk, leading quiet, pastoral 
lives, they proved utterly without the stamina to 
resist the bright colors and rakish accessories so 
suddenly displayed before their startled eyes by the 
latter-day disciples of the Glorious West. 

Recently, I had pointed out to me a man cele- 
brated in Cheyenne for his early qualities as a 
desperado. He was wearing a pair of skin-tight white 
corduroy pants tucked into a pair of mahogany- 
colored boots, the latter barely as high as his shins, 
polished to a blinding shine, and elaborately sewn 
with Lotus-flower motifs. His shirt was of the softest 
flannel in some half dozen colors, and his handker- 
chief of lush silk hung practically to his knees. He 
wore an enormous and immaculate pearl-gray hat, 
which must have cost him at least $50. Just as I was 
blinking at this magnificence, a young woman 
passed through the lobby of the hotel. “Mabel 
Strickland,” whispered my guide. “She always 
dresses that way.” Mabel’s “way” — she is by way 
of being a champion rider and roper and a sort of 
modern Buckskin Kate — comprised a pair of sky- 
blue suéde trousers, blouse to match, 2AAA boots 
with six-inch heels, and another of the flawless and 
extravagant hats. But just then a covey of batik 
shirts and white flannel trousers came along and 
eclipsed my view. 

Should you, then, ever find yourself in a heavy 
crowd around the lobby of the Plains Hotel, don’t, 
above all things, point to the sappy-looking fellow in 
the gay shirt and remark that there must be a 
Shubert show in town. Don’t do it. For the chances 
are you will be told that he once killed a pair of card 
sharps with a blacksmith’s hammer, and that the 
officials won’t let him bulldog because he always 
breaks the steer’s neck. 

And if you should see a peculiarly repulsive, 
unkempt, wretched specimen of a man — wild-eyed, 
with matted hair and much need of a bath, don’t 
offer him any quarters, either. Look closely and you 
will notice that his sleeves are probably rolled up — 
the sole remaining means of identifying the dude. 
And then your guide will tell you: “Why, if there 

isn’t old J. Ambrose Skidmore! I’d heard he was in 
town. You know old Skidmore — president of the 
C. & O. — owns the Indomitable Trust, member of 


the Centurions —” 
C, W. M. | 
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Readers and Writers 


interested in first editions and rare 
books were offered a little volume 
of stories with an imprint hitherto un- 
known. Crosby Gaige was the publisher, 
and the book was “The Fairy Goose,” by 

Liam O’Flaherty, in a limited edition, 
signed by the author. Mr. Gaige was well 

known to the public as a producer — his 

“Broadway” was at that time at the 

height of its success — and to a smaller 
circle he was known as a bibliophile with 
one of the most interesting collections of 
modern first editions in this country. 

But this was his first appearance as an 
impresario of literature. Almost every 
book collector is responsible, at least once 
in his lifetime, for the publication of some 
privately printed “item,” and several in 
our time have become notorious for 
issuing scraps and fragments of the works 
of celebrated authors at prices obviously 
intended to create an artificial rarity. In 
the main, these gentlemen, who flourished 
in London, merely succeeded in dis- 
gusting genuine collectors. 

If there were any who supposed that 
Mr. Gaige was satisfying a personal whim 
by publishing this little book of O’Fla- 
herty’s, or who suspected that another 
T. J. Wise, or Clement Shorter, had 
arisen to exasperate collectors, they have 
now been enlightened. In that interval of 
a year the imprint of Crosby Gaige has 
become identified, first, with a number 
of beautifully designed and beautifully 
printed books, and secondly, with a series 
of volumes whose intrinsic merits would 
make them a credit to any ordinary 
publishing house. Two names which are 
making contemporary American printing 
famous have been associated with Mr. 
Gaige’s publications from the start, 
William Edwin Rudge and Bruce Rogers, 
so that, typographically speaking, nothing 
more need be said. 

Since then each volume has offered a 
different pleasure to the eye. There was 
fi’s “Midsummer Eve”; “Heart’s Jour- 
ney,” by Siegfried Sassoon; “The Craft 
of Verse,” by Humbert Wolfe, and James 
Branch Cabell’s “Ballades of the Hidden 
Way.” Between now and the New Year 
Mr. Gaige promises a selection of works of 
so varied and valuable a character that it 
is a pleasure to enumerate them: “Letters 
of Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle,” an 
unfinished novel; “The Sisters,” by 
Joseph Conrad; “Anna Livia Plurabelle,” 
one of the few intelligible sections of that 

work in progress” which James Joyce 
has been serializing in various esoteric 
magazines; “Good Morning America,” by 
Carl Sandburg; “At First Sight,” a novel 


A= a year ago those of us who are 


By Ernest Boyd 


by Walter de la Mare; “Bonnet and 
Shawl,” a new book of essays by Philip 
Guedalla; “Old Mrs. Chundle,” by 
Thomas Hardy, a suppressed story from 
“Life’s Little Ironies”; “Sonnets,” by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson; “Julia Eliza- 
beth,” a play by James Stephens, and a 
volume of poems by the same author; 
“Elizabeth and Essex,” by Lytton 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Spragg. By Louis Bromfield 


(Stokes). 

Strange Fugitive. By Morley Calla- 
ghan (Scribner). 

The Battle of the Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson (Little, Brown). 

Show Girl. By J. P. McEvoy (Simon 
& Schuster). 


GENERAL 


Memories and Reflections. By the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith (Little, 
Brown). 

Dostoevsky. By Julius Meier-Graefe 
(Harcourt). 

The Tower. By W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
millan). 

The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan). 











Strachey; an “Essay on Thomas Hardy,” 
by H. M. Tomlinson; and “Orlando,” by 
Virginia Woolf. 

Save for the Nonesuch Press, I know of 
no other recent enterprise of this kind 
which so successfully combines the publi- 
cation of books that are beautiful with 
books that are at the same time wanted. 
The Nonesuch, of course, has chiefly 
specialized in the English classics, giving 
us works of which no other adequate 
edition is available, whereas Mr. Gaige is 
resolutely contemporary. 


NE is inevitably impressed by the 
three most recent Crosby Gaige pub- 
lications, “Fifty Romance Poems,” by 
Richard Aldington, “Red Barbara and 
Other Stories,” by Liam O’Flaherty, and 
“Reminiscences of Leonid Andreyev,” by 
Maxim Gorki. As varied as the contents 
is the physical appearance of the three 
books. Mr. Aldington’s charming anthol- 
ogy of Italian, Provencal, and French 
poetry is typographically the work of 
Bruce Rogers, and in its handsome, sober 
blue binding with gold lines reminds one 


of the delightful large paper editions of 
Macmillan’s Golden Treasury . Series 
which, thirty years ago and more, set a 
standard of dignity and gracefulness 
which is so often sadly lacking in the 
modern large paper editions, The trans- 
lator has made a selection from the 
leading Romance poets from the Twelfth 
to the Seventeenth Century; that. is, 
until the beginnings of modern Europe. 
The original text is given on the left-hand 
page, and the English version, sometimies 
in verse, sometimes in prose, on the right. 


R, O’FLAHERTY’S stories are 
printed by William Rudge, designed 
by Frederick Warde, and illustrated by a 
young Irish artist, Cecil Salkeld, whose 
work has not, I think, been seen before in 
this country. Bound in boards of a soft 
plum-colored shade, with a red label, the 
book is simple and tasteful. Its contents 
reveal Mr. O’Flaherty ina more poetic and 
fanciful, a less melodramatic mood than 
those novels— “The Informer,” “Mr. 
Gilhooley,” and the latest, “The Assas- 
sin” — upon which his fame on this side 
of the Atlantic rests. It is typical of Mr. 
Gaige’s independence of judgment in 
these matters that he should include in 
his list of publications two books by an 
author who has not yet succeeded in 
establishing in this country a reputation 
at all comparable to that which he has 
enjoyed in England and Ireland. 

A few years ago we had Gorki’s “Rem- 
iniscences of Chekhov” (Viking Press) 
and readers of that book will be glad for 
this companion volume, “Reminiscences 
of Leonid Andreyev,” in its present 
attractive format, pea-green boards and 
black cloth, with the neatest of tiny gold 
lettering, giving the book a rather quaint, 
Victorian air. Andreyev was by ho means 
as interesting a writer as Chekhov, but 
Katherine Mansfield and S. S. Kotelian- 
sky have brought together enough of 
Gorki’s notes on him to make an inter- 
esting and typically Russian picture. The 
two men disagreed on most points and 
differed fundamentally from each other 
in upbringing and point of view. Andreyev 
once suggested that Gorki would not take 
literature so seriously if he had studied it 
at school. The war separated them, but 
not before they had spent many days and 
nights talking interminably, drinking 
from the eternal samovar—and also 
more powerful libations — all of which is 
recorded here in such wise as to constitute 
a sort of thumbnail sketch of a story by 
Gorki or Chekhov. So long as he can make 
such captures as these Mr. Gaige will 
please not only bibliophiles but readers. 
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Recollections of a Russian Story-teller 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks | 


REMINISCENCES OF LEONID AN- 
DREYEV. By Maxim Gorki. New 
York: Crosby Gaige. 


LMOST the most interesting books 
A that Maxim Gorki has written are 
the brief, delicate reminiscences of 
his fellow authors which he has put forth 
from time to time. His “Tolstoy” and 
“Chekhov” were masterpieces of im- 
pressionistic biography, and these are now 
followed by a slight but equally attractive 
volume on Andreyev, issued by Mr. 
Crosby Gaige in a limited edition of 
exceptional charm. Andreyev, as a far 
slighter figure than the subjects of either 
of the two previous volumes, does not lend 
himself to so impressive a treatment, and 
the book, therefore, is not quite so mem- 
orable. But it has its delightful quali- 
ties, nonetheless, and presents a notable 
picture of a man of genius who was almost 
typical in his variations of mood, his 
mercurial nature, his swift and profound 
intuitions, his impulsive warm-hearted- 
ness. Gorki knew him as he has known all 
the most eminent of his contemporaries, 
having sued for the friendship himself. 
In 1898 he wrote Andreyev a few lines 
about one of the lat‘er’s stories, and the 
reply was the beginning of their long 
acquaintance. 

They first met in one of the Moscow 
railway stations. “Dressed in an oldish 
overcoat, in a shaggy sheepskin hat tilted 
to one side, he looked,” says Gorki, “like 
a young actor in an Ukrainian theatrical 
company. His handsome face struck me as 
not very mobile, but in the fixed glance 
of his dark eyes gleamed the smile which 
so pleasantly irradiated his stories and 
light articles. . . . He appeared to me a 
healthy, sprite-like, cheery man capable 
of supporting with a laugh the woes of the 
world. ‘Let us be friends!’ he said pressing 
my hand. I too was joyfully excited.” This 
first impression of Andreyev’s character 
sets the key of the book. The tone of the 
man was light, if by no means always 
happy; in this respect somewhat re- 


sembling Chekhov, though he lacked the © 


latter’s absolute sincerity. “The noisy 
success of his first book,” says Gorki, 
“filled him to overflowing with youthful 
joy. He came to me at Nijni — happy, in 
a brand new tobacco colored suit; the 
front of his stiffly starched shirt was 
adorned with a rakishly bright tie, and on 
his feet he had yellow boots.” As time 
went on he naturally grew more grave 
and sober, but he never quite lost this 
gayety which made him so attractive 
a companion. 

For Gorki "he was an unique friend — 


“my sole friend in literary circles.” There 
was scarcely a fact, he goes on, scarcely a 
single problem which they looked at in the 
same way, but innumerable differences 
did not prevent them for years from re- 
garding each other with “an intensity of 
interest and of consideration which is 


‘seldom the result of even a longstanding 


friendship.” They were tireless in their 
discussions; once sitting uninterruptedly 
for over twenty hours and drinking 
“several samovars of tea.” Andreyev’s 
conversation seems to have had an ex- 
traordinary charm — witty, capricious, 
flexibly and beautifully humorous. Gorki 
accuses him of laziness and says that he 
was much fonder of talking about litera- 
ture than of creating it. “The delight of 
martyr-like work at night in stillness and 
solitude seated before a white, clean sheet 
of paper, was almost impossible to him, 
he valued but little the joy of covering 
that sheet with the pattern of words.” 
Moreover, superb artist as he was, he had 
what Gorki considers a dangerous tend- 
ency to assume the pose of a thinker and 
philosopher as well — dangerous because 
his stock of knowledge was oddly poor. 
He had little hold upon reality and lived 
almost altogether in a world of fantasy, 
and this ill fitted him for abstract thought 
and generalization which requires for its 
rectitude a close grasp of many facts. 
His strong point was his intuition — his 
“eerie powers of divination,” as Gorki 
calls them — in all that touched on the 
innumerable contradictions in the human 
soul, the “rumblings in the domain 
of the instincts.” 


IS joy of life was highly infectious. 
Gorki pictures him composing 
delightful and amusing parodies. He had 
his vanities: a positive greed for fame, a 
tendency to praise himself which he would 
check with a touch of buffoonery before it 
went too far “In time,” he once re- 
marked, “I shail develop my capacity as 
a genius to such an extent that I shall be 
able to define in a single word the meaning 
of the whole life of a man, of a nation, of 
an epoch.” He abounded in contradictions. 
In one and the same week he would sing 
“Hosannah” to the world and pronounce 
“Anathema” against it. He maintained 
with Tolstoy that culture was rubbish, 
that it only maimed the free growth of 
the soul. 

Among the incessant topics of argument 
between the two was the problem of the 
nature of thought. To Gorki thought was 
the source of all that exists, whereas 
Leonid regarded it as a “wicked trick 
played on man by the devil,” as something 


false and hostile. “Luring man to the 
abysses of inexplicable mysteries,” he 
said, “it deceives him, it leaves him .in 
painful and impotent loneliness in front 
of all that is mysterious, and _ itself 
vanishes.” They differed equally in their 
views on man, the source of thought. To 
Gorki man was always the conqueror, 
even when he was mortally wounded and 
dying. To Andreyev man appeared poor 
in spirit, a creature interwoven of irrec- 
oncilable contradictions of intellect and 
instinct, forever deprived of the possi- 
bility of attaining inner harmony. “ All his 
works are ‘vanity of vanities,’ decay and 
self-deception. And above all he is the 
slave of death and all his life long he walks 
dragging its chain.” 


REAT was the force of Andreyev’s 
imagination. He had a preference 
for the path over the void. To Gorki 
there was something revolting and humil- 
iating in reflecting on death, which was 
Leonid’s favorite topic of contemplation. 
He was also highly intemperate, drinking 
besides immense quantities of tea equally 
immense quantities of cognac, and rapidly 
becoming riotously witty and tipsy. 
Once he drank continuously for four days. 
He suffered from hereditary alcoholism, 
and, although he fought against it, the 
struggle cost him enormous efforts and 
could not prevent him from falling again 
and again. But Gorki has no hesitation 
in calling him a “big, original man,” a 
characterization he sustains by many 
illustrations. His love for Russia was 
ardent and passionate, like that of all the 
great Russian writers. He had a “ feeling of 
tormented sympathy” for the people and 
shook all over with nervous tension when 
he spoke of the beauty of their human 
endurance, their meekness and _ love. 
It was in his flat in Moscow that this first 
meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Social Democrats— the Bolsheviki — 
took place; and once the whole commit- 
tee, together with the host, were arrested 
and carried off to prison from which, 
having spent a month there, Andreyev 
came out “as though from the pool of 
Siloam — hearty and cheerful.” Gorki 
considers that he was quite right in going 
off to Finland when he did; the senseless 
brutality of the December events of the 
revolution of 1905 would have crushed 
him. In Finland he was able to carry on 
his political activities: he spoke at meet- 
ings, and published in Helsingfors news- 
papers bitter attacks on the policy of the 
Monarchists. And it was there that his 
last and some of his most impressive 
works were written. 
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{he Democratic Party. By Frank R. 
Kent. New York: The Century Co. 


$5.00. 


O Frank Kent, long the Washington 

correspondent of the Baltimore “Sun- 
papers,” has been intrusted the task of 
following the donkey from Jefferson to 
Al Smith. It is an interesting history, 
covering more than three quarters of this 
country’s Constitutional life, and Mr. 
Kent has brought to it much of the vigor 
for which his journalistic writings are 
known. Not quite as much as usual, to be 
sure— the breadth of his ‘task forbids 
that. But there are frequent flashes of 
fire, nevertheless. The party of Jefferson 
has changed its spots so radically since 
the day of its founder that, despite the 
assurances of Claude Bowers, Democ- 
racy’s father would hardly recognize his 
child. This history is sufficient evidence 
that the Democrat who remains regular 
in 1928 does so not because of his party’s 
traditional policies, but because he be- 
lieves in an entirely new set of doctrines, 
representing the principles toward which 
Democracy has finally revolved. Politics 
furnishes a never-ending fund of anecdote, 
and Mr. Kent has recorded some of the 
choicest episodes in the life of the party. 
His book is always entertaining, and may 
well be digested by some of those die- 
hards who still believe Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples can be used to cover present-day 
Democratic beliefs. 


** kK * 


Within the Walls of Nanking. By Alice 
Tisdale Hobart. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


\ \ J] HEN Standard Oil acquired Purple 

Mountain at the edge of Nanking’s 
walls and renamed it Socony Hill, it 
hardly realized that this eminence would 
become the scene of an international 
incident. Yet on March 24, 1927, Socony 
Hill became an island in a sea of hostile 
Chinese. From early morning until after- 
noon, fifty Americans and Britishers 
waited within the Hobarts’ house perched 
high upon this hill, wondering just how 
long Mr. Hobart and John Kerr Davis, 
American Consul, could hold off the 
Chinese. Two Yankee bluejackets were 
in the party as signalmen. When argu- 
ment proved unavailing, one of them 
climbed to the roof of the house and, in 


_ the face of the first volleys from the 


Chinese, wigwagged to the ships in the 
river below. “Ask for shell fire,” ordered 
Consul Davis. The command was passed 
by the signalman, and, after what seemed 
an eternity to the men, women, and 
children within the house, the ships, one 
British and one American, answered. 





New Books 1n Brief Review 





It was a perfect barrage. A curtain of 
shells dropped upon the hilltop, and the 
besieged were safe. This graphic incident 
was liquidated last March by the Chinese 
Nationalist Government insofar as the 
United States was concerned; a few weeks 
ago the British Government also reached 
a settlement. But its details have not 
been forgotten. Mrs. Hobart’s dramatic 
story etches them in unforgettable terms. 
Her book preserves one of those universal 
incidents which appeal always because 
they are not only dramatic but true. 


** *e * * 


A Little Clown Lost. By Barry Benefield. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


HOEBE DIBBLE came into Shep 

Tideboy’s life out of the storm. 
When her father died, she lived with 
Shep, fell in love with him, and married 
him. The couple moved away from the 
lonely Louisiana plantation to Austin, 
where Shep was determined to become 
educated. But Phoebe felt the call of the 
road and, realizing that she would ulti- 
mately be a hindrance to Shep, ran away. 
Tideboy returned to the plantation, and 
there took in Hal Denham and his wife, 
Ida. Denham drank and abused his wife, 
as the strange couple slowly entangled 
themselves in Tideboy’s life. Shep was 
loved by Ida. The men fought together. 
To this complication Phoebe returned, 
but not for long, and she finally had the 
sense to disappear completely from Shep’s 
life. Mr. Benefield is a sentimentalist, and 
the milk and honey of his characters 
grows tiresome. Even Hal, the wicked 
drunkard with the nice side to his nature 
(fundamentally, my dear, he was a good 
man), fails to convince us that this is a 
good or even an interesting novel. It is 
difficult to forgive anyone who drips 
sentimentalities in the present tense. 


ese eK K 


The Strange Case of “William” Cook. By 
Richard Keverne. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 


HIS lady crook, a rival of Becky 

Sharp, is a refreshing variation in 
modern criminal fiction, as the baffled and 
blundering hero is also a variation — 
though a rather less successful one. 
Through his melodramatic intenseness he 
succeeds in suspecting everyone of evil 
machinations, and a few of his suspicions 
are eventually proved well founded. 
Which? That is the shift in emphasis in 
this mystery tale. Starting with the old 
waiter, Jules, — for no very convincing 
reason fascinatingly suspicious to the 
hero, — he scents drama, and when he 
finds that a letter given to him by the 








dying Jules is addressed to William Cook 
and that William Cook is a woman, he 
cannot leave things at that. He must needs 
go poking into an evil quarter of Antwerp 
where he has heard a relative of Jules 
lives. Then the excitement begins. Grant- 
ing a rather feeble beginning, the story is 
entertaining from this point, and compli- 
cated pleasantly by an Englishman and a 
wholesome girl whose interest in William 
Cook is disconcerting. Our interest weak- 
ened when the author became omniscient 
toward the end and told us more than 
the hero had discovered for himself. 


eee *& * 


The Graphic Bible. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

“TU‘ROM Genesis to Revelation in 
Animated Maps and Charts” is a 

good description of Dr. Browne’s inter- 

esting experiment. “Animated” exactly 
describes these maps of Bible lands, and 
anyone who remembers trying as a child 
to puzzle out the Bible maps in the con- 
cordance will welcome the day when he 
can be introduced to Canaan and Goshen 
in this way. The best critics of the ex- - 
periment — “an attempt to make the 
Bible story vivid and tactual by depicting 
it in terms of space as well as time” — 
will be the children on whom hopeful 
parents will soon be trying it. In spite 
of Dr. Browne’s scorn of colored maps, 
possibly such readers may improve on his 
with their crayons. For those who don’t 
remember exactly what went on in these 
fascinating places Dr. Browne has in- 
cluded sufficient text to illustrate the 
story of his maps in its “dramatic swing.” 


** 4 ¢ * 


The Tower. By W. B. Yeats. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


EATS is here in a graver, more 

meditative, scholarly mood — with 
poems which to be fully understood need 
his gracefully worded footnotes, but which 
in their imagery and music hardly need 
to be fully understood to be enjoyed. 
Although in the title poem he looks upon 
the world from the tower of age, and a 
somewhat sad resignation can be felt in 
almost every poem, there is no cynicism 
and no tendency to shriek “heart’s 
agony.” His poetry is the poetry, not 
only of civil war in Ireland, but of 


hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy emperor awake; 


and also of the mystic who can speak of 
the “first dead,” and say 


The living seem more shadowy than they. 
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The Story of the Week 


Will Disarmament Come from the Air? 


from the air. From six o’clock in the 

evening until nine in the morning 
flights of hostile planes appeared over 
the metropolis to be picked out at night 
by giant searchlights for defending fight- 
ers who went aloft to shoot down the 
invaders. Hundreds of planes took part 
in the four-day manceuvres, and the 
drone of their motors brought unpleasant 
memories of Gothas back in the war 
years, carrying something more than 
theoretical explosives. 

The results of the war game are an open 
secret, and the man in the street is some- 
what uneasy. For he knows now what 
experts have long known—that with 
the postwar development of aviation, 
neither London nor any other city within 
flying distance of hostile bases is safe 
from devastating attack in a future war. 
If Parliaments solemnly declare war 
again to uphold the national honor of 
their respective peoples, the man — and 
woman and child — in the street will be 
no more protected from attack than the 
soldier in his front-line trench. The street 
will be as unsafe as no man’s land. Every 
city and town will be a battle ground. 

During the war Londoners had plenty 
of opportunity to view at close range the 
destructive possibilities of aircraft. The 
first airplane attack on the metropolis 
was made on November 28, 1916. The 
bomber flew so high that he was never 
observed and, although he dropped sev- 
eral small bombs between Brompton 
Road and Victoria Station, there were 
no casualties. Previous to this attack, of 
course, the Germans had attempted air 
raids by Zeppelin. Although some of these 
were successful, by the end of 1916 the 
defense forces had acquired such efficiency 
in halting this particular type of attack 
that it was discontinued for nearly a year. 
Nor was it ever vigorously resumed. 

Early in 1917 the Germans began de- 
veloping plans for a systematic bombing 
of England. The first attempt was made 
on May 25 when the Third Bombing 
Squadron, sixteen machines strong, left 
Belgium early in the afternoon and 

reached the English coast about 5 p.m. 
Fog and bad weather kept the machines 
from proceeding to London, but the Cana- 
dian camp at Shorncliffe was bombed 
with a hundred casualties. Folkstone also 
received an air “strafing,” one bomb 
killing thirty-three people, mostly women. 
There was another unsuccessful attempt 
to reach London on June 5, and it was 
eight days later that German Gothas 


I: mid-August, London was attacked 


By Stewart Beach 


first made contact with the metropolis. 
Seventy-two bombs were dropped over 
a small area having Liverpool Station 
as its center, killing 104 and wounding 
423. The next attempt to reach London, 
on July 7, was also successful. Twenty- 
four machines started from Belgium and 
twenty-two of them reached London. 
Seventy-six bombs were dropped; forty- 
six persons were killed and 123 injured. 
Twenty-two buildings were destroyed, 
eighty-seven were seriously damaged. 
The failure of efforts to halt this cam- 
paign of destruction from the air caused a 








A month ago, London was ‘‘at- 
tacked”’ from the air. In the annual 
war game, raiding squadrons at- 
tempted to elude the defenses and 
destroy the metropolis. It is an open 
secret now that the War Office 
considers the attack to have suc- 
ceeded. Although 151 of the planes 
were theoretically shot down, 139 
defending machines were destroyed. 
Enough of the raiders broke through 
to inflict disquieting damage to 
London. The practice manceuvres 
have turned Britain to thoughts of 

disarmament 








complete reorganization of plans. The 
London Air Defenses became a separate 
command, and Gen. E. B. AsHmoreE 
was recalled from France to take charge. 
On August 12, the defenses had their 
first opportunity to try out the new ar- 
rangements. Nine Gothas were sighted 
near Harwich, the information was speed- 
ily phoned to London, and the guns as 
well as defensive planes were ready. So 
successful was this display of strength 
that the Gothas were turned back before 
reaching the outer line of guns. 


HE last and greatest raid of the 

Gothas occurred May 19, 1918, when 
between thirty and forty machines took 
off from their Belgian base. Thirteen 
of them managed to reach London, killing 
thirty-four people and injuring ninety- 
eight with their bombs. But the per- 
formance was costly. Of the thirteen, 
three were shot down in combat, three 
were destroyed by antiaircraft, and 
one was lost through engine failure. After 
that there were no more raids on London 
proper. Still, the raids throughout the 
whole war period had inflicted consider- 


able casualties. They had killed 1,413 
persons and injured 3,407. Their constant 
menace kept men and material from being 
sent to the front; the British were forced 
to hold 200 planes and pilots in the Lon. 


don area when there was a crying need, 


for them in France. Although they 
had effectually halted the attacks upon 
the metropolis, it had been accomplished 
at the cost of slowing up the eventual 
decision on the western front. 


HE ten years since the war have 

seen great forward strides in aviation, 
and the raids of the Germans were picnics 
beside the possibilities which have now 
been opened up. Alarmists have been 
warning since the Armistice that London 
cannot now defend itself against mass 
attack from the air, and apparently the 
War Office, goaded by insinuations that 
it was not taking proper count of the 
advances made in aviation and the holes 
it had opened in older methods of defend- 
ing the city, arranged the air manceuvres 
in an attempt to find out. Now it knows. 
With the tremendous increase in military 
aviation reserves, cross-Channel bases 
could launch such an attack upon London 
that the most serious damage would be 
inflicted before the raiders were turned 
back. No matter how effective the defense 
force, it could not close all the gaps in 
the flying front. The War Office, one 
imagines, looks somewhat gloomily upon 
the results of its little game. 

But one defense offers itself to air 
attacks — reprisals. If France, for ex- 
ample — and France, one concludes by a 
process of elimination, was the hypotheti- 
cal enemy considered in the manceuvres — 
should bomb London, Britain could as 
easily bomb Paris. It would be tit for tat 
in a game which required but a compara- 
tively small number of combatants. 
But the civilians on both sides — men, 
women, and children alike — would be 
the losers. 

No one knows, of course, to what ex- 
tent the destructive and disabling po- 
tentialities of aircraft would be developed 
in another war. Much has been written 
of the horrors of gas. A few well-placed 
bombs, it has been pointed out, could 
suffocate the populations of whole cities; 
but this, more sober chemists contend, 
is an exaggeration. Nevertheless, carrying 
capacities of planes have been increased 
enormously since the war. In any future 
combat each would be capable of trans- 
porting several tons of high explosive 
and gas-filled projectiles. Even admitting 
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that but a few planes passed by the de- 
fenses, the damage inflicted by them over 
the bombers of the war would be tre- 
mendous. And it must be remembered 
that war itself would accelerate de- 
velopment of aircraft immediately. 
Just as the World War made rapjd strides, 
so, under the press of necessity, another 
war, beginning many strides ahead of its 
predecessor, would demand a similar 
development. The full horrors of a war 
in the air can hardly be predicted. Per- 
haps it is as well that they be left to the 
play of individual imaginations. 


HE unnerving lessons of Britain’s 

war game have given a tremendous 
fillip to disarmament talk in London. “To 
make another war impossible is the first 
duty of every Government, and should be 
a test by which every Government must 
stand or fall,” states the Manchester 
Guardian unequivocally. “The abolition 
of war should dominate all foreign policy 
and should be the supreme issue in every 
election. No candidate should have a 
chance who is not pledged to this. Public 
opinion in England has been deeply 
stirred by the lesson of the air manceuvres. 
The Government cannot afford to remain 
unresponsive.” But will the Government 
be responsive? The next meeting of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
at Geneva should give one answer. Al- 
though this meeting has not been defi- 
nitely scheduled, it is presumed on all 
sides that an attempt will be made to 
convene it some time during the fall. 
Whatever happens, Geneva will give a 
direct indication of the progress which 
has been made since the last disarma- 
ment meeting in the conquest of fear. 

In this connection, the Franco-British 
naval agreement is bound to play its 
important part. Ever since Sir AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, British Foreign Minister, 
announced casually in the House of 
Commons on July jo that France and 
Great Britain had reached an “accord” 
upon naval matters, a black question 
mark, like the sword of Damocles, has 
hung over the future of arms limitation. 
Sir AusTEN, ill and off on a rest voyage to 
Bermuda and California, has been the 
center of a storm of criticism leveled at 
this mysterious agreement by the British 
press. Since his departure most of it has 
fallen upon the shoulders of Lord CusHEn- 
DUN, formerly the Rt. Hon. Rona.p 
M’NEILL, who was raised to the peerage 
when he succeeded Lord Rosert Cecii 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Plenty of conjectures have been made 
as to the extent of the agreement, running 
all the way from an alliance to a simple 
understanding without official sanction 
or binding force. The terms of the agree- 
ment have never been given out, but an 
apparently inspired leakage from both 
French and British Foreign Offices has 
intimated that it is no more than a 


compromise between the two Govern- 
ments upon their disarmament positions. 

Briefly, it appears that the French have 
agreed to adopt the British point of view 
that cruisers of 10,000 tons and slightly 
less, mounting 8-inch guns, are to be 
considered in a separate class from 
smaller cruisers and limited by number. 
But smaller cruisers, mounting 6-inch 
guns, considered by the British as defen- 
sive vessels, are to be unlimited. Sim- 
ilarly, the French have made concessions 
with their own pet weapon — the sub- 
marine. Submarines of more than 600 
tons are to be limited by ship. But sub- 
marines of less than this total are to 
remain unlimited. No limit is to be placed 
upon small aircraft carriers. This was the 
French concession. 

The British, in return, are said to have 
beat a retreat from their former position 
upon military reserves. In previous ses- 
sions of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission they have insisted that, in 
considering the military forces of any 
nation, trained reserves must be counted. 
The French have stoutly held that the 
reserves should be disregarded. Great 
Britain has now agreed to consider only 
men actually under arms as forming 
part of a nation’s military forces. 

It has been insisted, unofficially, to 
be sure, that this agreement is merely a 
sort of memorandum making articulate a 
compromise which will facilitate further 
limitation of armament. And so, from one 
point of view, it should. At the League’s 
conferences, Britain and France have 
stood at odds, disagreeing as to both land 
and naval disarmament. If they have 
now managed to reach a compromise 
between themselves, the deadlock at 
Geneva, insofar as these two nations are 
concerned, may be broken. But there are 
other factors to consider. The terms of 
the Franco-British agreement, whatever 
they may be, have been dispatched to 
the capitals of Italy, Japan, Germany, 
and the United States. Japan is said to 
agree that the terms furnish an adequate 
basis for discussion; no comment has 
been forthcoming from either Washington 
or Rome, other than purely unofficial 
rumors to the effect that our State De- 
partment is not entirely pleased. 


SSUMING the summary of the treaty 
given above to be a fair one, what 
effect will it have upon the position of 
the United States as regards further limi- 
tation of naval armament? This nation 
has participated in previous sessions of 
the League’s Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission and presumably its same 
delegation, headed by Hucu S. Grsson, 
Ambassador to Belgium, will go to the next 
meeting whenever it is called. The only 
difference which the Franco-British ac- 
cord should raake in our previous position 
is in the matter of cruisers. We have re- 
fused to take part in discussions of land 


disarmament as not affecting us. We 
should presumably have no objection to 
limiting submarines of more than 600 
tons, though whether we should desire 
to adopt the Franco-British formula and 
divide submarines into “offensive” and 
“defensive” categories is another matter. 
Probably we should allow some compro- 
mise in small airplane carriers. But unless 
our naval experts agree to reverse entirely 
their position as expressed during the 
sessions of the Three Power Conference 
at Geneva in the summer of 1927, the 
matter of cruisers would still prove a 
stumblingblock to further limitation. 

At the Three Power Conference some 
progress was made toward considering 
the British proposal that cruisers be 
divided into two classes—one, the 
Washington Conference maximum of 
10,000 tons; the other of a smaller max- 
imum. American and British delegations 
played with the idea of limiting 10,000- 
tonners, but the Americans set eighteen 
and again twenty-five as the number they 
would demand, a figure far above the 
wildest desires or need of Great Britain. 
The American concession was also based 
upon the stipulation that the maximum 
set for the smaller class should not pre- 
clude the possibility of its mounting 
8-inch guns, a consideration diametrically 
opposed to the British wishes. 


AN the next sessions of the Preparatory 
Conference Mr. KELtoco’s treaty 
will have the first opportunity to make 
itself felt. If it is taken in full, then there 
is nothing for the nations to worry over; 
navies can be reduced to the minimum 
required for police power. But Mr. 
Coo.ince has given a hint as to our own 
belief in its possibilities. Before the Wis- 
consin American Legion on August 15 
he stated that the treaty “detracts 
nothing from the right and obligation of 
ourselves or the other high contracting 
parties to maintain an adequate national 
defense against any attack.” In other 
words, if the President’s thought is 
followed into realities, this nation will 
not agree to a disarmament schedule 
which places us at so manifest a disad- 
vantage in cruisers as would the British 
agreement with France. For we do not 
need and do not want the fleet of small 
cruisers which Great Britain desires. 
And if we achieve parity in 10,000-tonners, 
but leave the field open in smaller cruisers, 
we stand at a manifest disadvantage with 
Great Britain. This, perhaps, is the key to 
America’s present position in arms limita- 
tion. Whether a round table would show 
Great Britain sufficiently eager for dis- 
armament to agree to compromise is 
doubtful. It remains to be seen whether 
the danger of attack from the air will 
drive her statemen to relinquish their 
theoretical command of the seas in order 
to safeguard more adequately the per- 
manence of peace. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


sitting up and looking to its post 

office. As a result of THe INDE- 
PENDENT’S exposure four weeks ago of the 
attempted sale of the postmastership of 
that city, according to the Anderson In- 
dependent, a daily paper, Senator Cole 
Blease and Congressman Dominick will 
be asked to call for an investigation by the 
Senate Committee on Patronage Scandals. 
The South Carolina journal, in its issue 
for August 25, was much concerned with 
speculation as to the author of the article, 
with a view to bringing to light the name 
of the man who set the price of the ap- 
pointment at $1,250. The paper also re- 
vealed the fact that at least one other of 
the three men eligible for the postal ap- 
pointment had been approached with an 
offer similar to that recounted by our 


a South Carolina, is 


contributor and very definitely implicated | 


“Tieless Joe” Tolbert, Republican pat- 
ronage boss in South Carolina, with the 
attempted levy. 

In its editorial columns, apart from the 
news story, the Anderson paper says, in 
part: “South Carolinians have long en- 
dured the corruption of rotten Republican 
patronage methods; it is doubtful if the 
Senate committee has investigated situa- 
tions anywhere which surpass in brazen 
effrontery of the law, instances which 
could be produced for inspection in this 
state.” And at another point in the dis- 
cussion the comment runs as follows: “If 
the Republican bosses are price-tagging 
post offices in this State and handing 
them over the pie counter to the highest 
bidder, more should be done than to 
merely take a pot shot from behind a post 
at them.” To those who recall the series 
of articles in our pages written after first- 
hand investigation a year and a half ago 
by Samuel Taylor Moore, there can be no 
doubt that Southern post offices are being 
“price-tagged.” The recent foray of the 
Department of Justice into Mississippi 
under the leadership of Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt scratched the surface 
of the whole corrupt system, but little 
more. The Anderson episode should yield 
enough evidence to warrant another 
punitive expedition from Washington and 
possibly send “Tieless Joe” Tolbert along 
the same hard road so lately taken by the 
discredited Committeeman Howard of 
Mississippi. That the Department of 
Justice cannot prosecute where it has not 
full evidence, even though the facts are 
obvious, is Mrs. Willebrandt’s reasonable 
contention. The Assistant Attorney- 
General, however, has shown every dis- 
position to scourge patronage barterers 
wherever possible. 

More power, then, to the Anderson 
Independent. We ourselves have published 


several damning pieces of evidence in the 
situation. It is up to the South itself, how- 
ever, to dispose of this form of corruption 
for good and all. 





HE hereinundersubscribed letter, as 

our Teutonic cousins might say, 
came into the office a day or two ago as a 
sage commentary upon one phase of the 
Presidential campaign. As a piece of minor 
encyclopeedics it is well worth quoting: 


Dear Sir: 

As I understand the tariff issue, it lies 
before us in this year’s campaign to choose 
between a projective tariff and a tariff-for- 
politics-only. The tariff-for-politics-only 
is a fiscal device with which we have long 
been familiar. It benefits every section and 
interest in the country at the expense of 
every other section and interest. But the 
projective tariff is something new. It takes 
its name from projective or non-Euclidean 
geometry, which is a science for measuring 
surfaces which do not exist. It is a tariff 
levied upon imports that are never im- 
ported and which no one would ever think 
of importing. It is said to be extraordinarily 
advantageous to farmers of the Corn Belt 
and politicians of the doubtful States. 

B. F. TatHam, 





The Patient Pays the Piper 
(Continued from page 257) 


present few hospital facilities available 
between the open wards and the expensive 
private institutions. Given an equable 
distribution of the cost of sickness, taking 
an undue burden of charity from the 
shoulders of the physician, and he should 
be able to care for his less opulent pa- 
tients for fees which they can better 
afford to pay. 

More moderate-priced hospital beds 
will help to relieve the present high 
nursing charges, and better organization 
of nursing service with available part-time 
nurses coming from a community center 
will mitigate the excessive cost of private 
nursing in the home. For smaller com- 
munities the community hospital and 
health center with community nursing 
service will do much toward providing 
more adequate relief at reduced expense. 
The public wants and deserves good 
medical care at a lower cost. The physician 
wants and deserves an assured income and 
a comfortable living as a recompense for 
his services. Earnest efforts are being 
made for the attainment of this millen- 
nium, but let us not forget that our 
annual bill for patent medicines still 
runs into the millions, and that we are 
still supporting a host of cultists, quacks, 
and irregular practitioners. 


Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 250) 


“His Majesty,” “Mr. Hoover,” and “Al 
Smith” — all shouted raucously across 
the intervening space in rising tempo 
and all emanating from - sojourning 
Americans imbued with the new-found 
inspiration of the governmental dispen- 
saries. Naturally, this sort of thing 
tends to keep alive the interest of the 
Canadians in the situation in the States, 
as well as to interfere with their slumber. 
My report on the Quebec liquor system 
will not be complete until I retrieve my 
lost envoy. From his fragmentary earlier 
bulletins I deduce that he concluded it 
was a great success—a_ conclusion 
arrived at with as much gusto as that 
of the Iowa stock raiser who told 
another one of my spies that if this 
country did not have prohibition it 


‘ would go dry. 


On this liquor question, I beg to report 
that there are two distinct trends in the 
present campaign—that of the dry 
Democrats who try to convince them- 
selves that, as President, Al Smith would 
enforce prohibition with more of a ven- 
geance than Harding or Coolidge, and 
that of the wet Republicans who assure 
us that Mr. Hoover is as much of a 
modificationist as the governor of New 
York. It is like the situation respecting 
the farm issue, concerning which Mr. 
Smith seems to be both for and against 
the equalization fee scheme of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, whereby a tax 
would be levied upon the producers of 
farm commodities in order to finance the 
marketing of the perplexing annual 
surplus of such commodities. In each 
matter, it is a dilemma for all concerned, 
and my agents tell me that at the re- 
spective headquarters the campaign 
managers do not hesitate to admit at 
private audiences that they are quite 
willing to keep these questions in their 
present opaque status, in order that the 
sectional leaders may employ them to 
best advantage, meanwhile disdaining to 
recognize the paradoxes thus offered. 

Of course, inasmuch as some millions 
of Americans do ordinarily vote in Presi- 
dential elections, the electorate previously 
referred to probably will be impelled, 
sooner or later, to make up its mind, 
cast its ballot more or less perfunctorily, 
and then return to its cozy state of mental 
inertia. The result, in our sardonic opin- 
ion, will be due more to the efforts of the 
high-pressure political salesmen than to 
the inalienable and conscientious urges 
of the free-born American masses. 

Meanwhile, let us not forget that Mr. 
Coolidge is now definitely out against 
profanity in addition to saxophones and 
bell-bottom trousers — which should not 
be overlooked by those farsighted ones 
who look beyond to the issues of 1932. 
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August 31.— Miss Amelia Earhart, 
thus far the only woman who has crossed 
the Atlantic by plane, and her publisher, 
G. P. Putnam, crashed at Rodgers Field, 
Pittsburgh, when the machine which Miss 
Earhart a in England struck a rut 
on landing. Neither flyer was hurt, but 
the plane lost a propeller and shattered 
one wing. 


August 31. — With William F. Varney 
as its nominee, the Prohibition party 
decided to persist in the Presidential 
campaign, following a decision of its 
National Committee to withhold its 
support from the Hoover-Curtis ticket. 
Ideals rather than politics were given as 
the reason for this step. 


September 2. — Bert Hassell and Parker 
Cramer, co-pilots of the plane, Greater 
Rockford, which left Cochrane, Ontario, 
two weeks before, were discovered alive 
and well near Mt. Evans, Greenland. 
The two flyers were on their way to 
Mt. Evans, one stopping point on a 
flight from Rockford, Illinois, to Stock- 
holm. Leaders of the Hobbs expedition to 
Greenland located the men by their smoke 
signals. The plane was brought down 
undamaged when gasoline failed in a 
storm, leaving the men to wander for 
two weeks on the ice. 


September 2.— Maurice Bokanowski, 
French Minister of Commerce and Avia- 
tion, was burned to death with four others 
when his plane crashed following a take- 
off from Toul, France. The minister had 
celebrated his forty-ninth birthday at a 
Cabinet luncheon the day before in the 
gardens of Premier Poincaré. 


September 3.—Mayor Harry A. 
Mackey issued a twenty-four-hour ulti- 
matum to his police heads in Philadelphia 
that the city’s 13,000 speak-easies must 
be closed up at once. A punitive shake-up 
for negligent officers was threatened. 


September 4. — Despite pleas for clem- 
ency and suspension of sentence, Mrs. 
Florence E. S. Knapp, former Secretary 
of State in New York, was committed to 
Jail for thirty days. After a sensational 
trial Mrs. Knapp was found guilty on 
May 26 of grand larceny in the first 
degree for padding census pay rolls three 
years ago. 





Sentinels of Solvency 


(Continued from page 247) 


“both past and present experience fully 
justifies the conclusion that no question 
can fairly arise of the ability of the budget 
of the Reich to provide the full amount 
of its. standard contribution under the 
(Dawes) plan.” With able assistance, 
much tact and sympathy, and a genuine 
desire to make the Dawes Plan work 
without friction or hardship to the Ger- 
man people, Mr. Gilbert has been one of 
the most conspicuously successful “sen- 
tinels” we have stationed. 

If Messrs. Millspaugh, Smith, and 
Gilbert are sentinels, Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer is a sort of financial corporal 
of the guard. When, in March, 1927, he 
reorganized the finances of Bolivia, it was 
the tenth such operation he had per- 
formed. Poland and the Philippine Is- 
lands represent the extreme east-west 
ranges of this man’s activity. He has 
reorganized Chile and Colombia. In 1927 
he went to South America on a protracted 
tour of reorganization which took him 
into seven countries. Most of his time, 
however, was spent in Ecuador, where he 
left James H. Edwards, formerly adviser 
to the Government of Porto Rico, as 
adviser to the Treasury of Ecuador; Earl 
B. Schwulst, formerly of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, as adviser to the 
Central Bank of Ecuador; and Harry de 
la Vergne Tompkins of New York as 
Superintendent of Banks in Ecuador. He 
established a new Central Bank and 
drafted several legislative reforms. He 
indicated similar reforms for Bolivia and 
Chile, and in August, 1927, Brazil was 
reported anxious to secure his services 
provided it could borrow $100,000,000 
from the United States. By February of 
this year, he was engaged in a study of 
Peruvian finance. Wherever he goes he 
leaves American ideas, American money, 
and American advisers standing guard 
over both. 

If this is financial imperialism, the 
British navy consists of swan boats and 
William Jennings Bryan was a Moham- 
medan. Owing to the clear distinction 
between the American Government and 
American business, there is not even any 
indirect threat of imperialism involved in 
activities of the men of brains and integ- 
rity who have accepted onerous and 
thankless financial jobs in strange lands 
for the sake of an ideal which is certainly 
loftier than the collection of salaries and 
concessions. If we have engaged in finan- 
cial imperialism it is certainly not through 
the agency of such men as Kemmerer, 
Gilbert, Smith, Dewey, and Millspaugh. 
In the Caribbean and Central America, 
where our interests are called “special,” 
another story may be found to tell, but 
even there the motive of both Govern- 
ment and bankers has been to promote 
economic prosperity and political order, 





by force, if necessary, rather than to 
enslave helpless Latin Americans to the 
dollar or to annex provinces to the 
Stars and Stripes. 





Beyond the End of the 
Earth 
(Continued from page 249) 


understanding his interlocutor’s Cauca- 
sian lingo, the American called to the 
chauffeur, a Russian, to interpret for him; 
whereat the bandit threatened to kill both 
if they stirred. When the American 
grasped the meaning, he permitted him- 
self to be stripped of coat, vest, and 
trousers, even his socks, and, regaining 
the shelter of the car, journeyed onward 
through the cool mountain twilight 
toward Tiflis clad, like the Roi Dagobert, 
in his underwear. The crowning point of 
the story lies in the fact that the chief 
concern of these Americans and the 
reason for their journey was to superin- 
tend the distribution and sale of several 
tons of cast-off American clothing to the 
Georgian Communist government and 
the Armenian orphans of the country! 

On this subject, Tovarish Orahellish- 
velli, a leading Georgian Communist, 
made a few pithy remarks in a public 
address at Leninakhan — formerly Alex- 
andropol — in 1926. As reported by the 
Communist press in Tiflis, he said: “Not 
being permitted to bring us Bibles, the 
Americans have brought us their old 
clothes. We say thank you for the clothes. 
But we do not forget that it was American 
capitalism which helped to prolong the 
imperialist world war that created all 
the orphans the Americans are now 
rescuing. We regard their work, therefore, 
as a partial atonement for the sins of their 
capitalists.” 

They will permit us, apparently, not 
even a few rags of virtue! 
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The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
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LANDSLIDE—OR—RECOUNT? 


Many of the factors which will decide the outcome of the 
Presidential election are now being determined. This is the. 
crucial period. al tn 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


From Now Until 
after Inauguration Day 


8 MONTHS 


for $ .00 
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Standing on a balcony of the Hotel Astor, Charles 
E. Hughes acknowledged the uproar of wildly 
enthusiastic crowds, believing himself to be the 
President elect—which he was for twenty-four 
hours—until ballot returns reversed the story. 


SO NEAR—AND YET—SO FAR | 


In no less than three instances the change of a handful of votes 
in a few precincts would have meant a different occupant for the 
White House. 







Using the blank below will keep you in touch with the play and 
interplay of forces which will go so’ far toward winning or losing: 
the Presidency. | 






THE INDEPENDENT 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


I should like to become acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 


Please send me THE INDEPENDENT until after the Presi- 
dential inauguration at the Special Rate of 8 months for $2.00. 


: (City) (State) 9-15-28 
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